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THE LEGEND OF THE GIANT 


In the land of the Inukjuangmiut there once lived a giant who 


captured an Eskimo hunter and carried him off inland on his back. 


It was a long journey and the hunter contrived by various means 


to tire his captor so that the time came when the giant was forced 


to lie down and rest. Once he was asleep, the Eskimo hunter saw 


his chance, hacked off the giant’s head and made his escape. 


But the giant’s wife gave chase and caught up with the hunter. 
When she struck out at him he dodged behind a rock and her blow 
smote the rock, splitting it in two. From the crack poured a mighty 
torrent of water that soon formed a river. The woman, exhausted 
from the chase, stopped to drink from it and drank so much that 


she burst. Thus did the Eskimo hunter overcome his enemies and 


return to his family. 


The river, which flows to this day, is called the Inukjuak — 
the Giant. The settlement at its mouth takes the same name and 


those who live there are known as the Inukjuangmiut — the People 


of the Inukjuak. 
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INUKJUAK — 
THE GIANT 


IN THE UNACCUSTOMED WARMTH OF THE SPRING 
sunshine the Inuk sweated a little. With his right hand drawn from 
the sealskin mitt he wiped the film of moisture from his forehead 
before pushing the bone goggles up from his eyes, which quickly 
adjusted to the intensified glare and continued their restless search 
of the country ahead. For the sweat was not entirely due to the 
heat of the day. There was an element of fear there. He was moving 
into Indian country and he knew from a lifetime of stories and 
dire warnings that — despite what the Kabloona now trading on 
the Whale River was reported to be saying — the Indians were the 
bitter enemy of his people, the Eskimos of the east coast of Hud- 


son Bay. 


For some time he remained almost motionless on the brow of 
the gently rising hill, only his eyes scanning the tree-strewn land 
ahead and the shore ice on his right, below. He was a stockily built 
man, face burned brown by a sun that, at this time of the year, 
slept little. His mode of dress sketched his life as a hunter — hood- 
ed atigi of scraped common seal, tattered pants of duck skins, 


their feathers hanging in dejected clusters, warm-weather kamiks 
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ESKIMO LANGUAGE 
AND SPELLING 


Canada’s Eskimos (or Inuit, as some 
prefer to be called), like many other 
of the world’s people, did not 
develop a written form of their lan- 
guage. There was no requirement 
for one until Missionaries late in the 
nineteenth century wanted to trans- 
late and publish the Testaments in 
the Eskimo tongue. As a result of 
their efforts, two separate forms 
evolved — one using the Roman 
alphabet (and now in general use 
throughout the Western Arctic and 
Labrador), the other a syllabic 
alphabet that was confined to the 
Eastern Arctic. Non-Inuit have 
generally tended to adopt the more 
convenient Roman alphabet version 
for working in Eskimo and for Es- 
kimo names of people and places. 
Unfortunately, the lack of a con- 
sistent (or ‘official’) spelling has led 
to as many spellings as there are 
individual opinions, although the 
development of a new orthograph 
and its approval by the Inuit Cul 
tural Institute in 1977 may see an 
end to the problem, 


‘The spellings of all names in this 
publication follow the Roman 
alphabet versions in use in Inoucd- 
jouac. 


of waterproof square flipper seal to keep out the melting snows. In 


his left hand a stout lance as a defence against possible foes. 


Assured that the way ahead was clear, the man turned and 
moved his free hand through a wide sweeping arc to beckon the 
small group of figures huddled on the ice behind him. He knew 
they were tired after their long, arduous trek southward from their 
land where the Inukjuak River meets the sea, across the frozen 
rivers and through the sodden snows covering the ice of Richmond 
Gulf where they now waited. And he knew they were reluctant to 


tackle the height of land now facing them with its unfamiliar 
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Facing page, Woman with Tattooed 
Face Carrying Fox: Eli Weetaluktuk 
(1957) 


Below, Hunter with Harpoon: 
Isa Oomayoualook (1975) 


terrors — the Indians who would kill them on sight and that 
strange, new being, the white man who, so travellers told, was wil- 


ling to trade much-desired guns and shot for oil and skins. 


Slowly the figures below began to disperse and the huddle 
attenuated until it became a straggling line. In the lead, a team of 
seven dogs, all that the group owned and contributed by the camp’s 
three hunters, strained forward under the weight of the overloaded 
komatik. Behind streamed a motley of heavily laden travellers — 
the two remaining hunters, wives (five in all), children of all ages 
and, looking after the youngest, the bent figures of the old, still 


active enough to endure the constant movement about the land 


in search of the animals, mammals and birds on which life de- 


pended. 


FOR THESE PEOPLE, THE JOURNEY THEY WERE MAK- 


ing in the year 1857 ma 


ked a turning point in their lives. Through 


the long centuries their ancestors had inhabited the lands north of 
Richmond Gulf and south of the Kogalak River. Down the cen- 
turies their life had but little changed. An earlier race of man — to 
be known by archeologists as the Dorset Culture — had once hunt- 
ed the long coastline in search of the whale, walrus and seal. Imper- 
ceptibly, they were superceded by the people of the Thule Culture, 
better adapted to life in the Eastern Arctic. Remains of what has 
been described as a combined Dorset-Thule Culture are to be seen 


on the mainland and on the nearby Belcher Islands. 


John J. Honigmann, in his Social Networks in Great Whale 


River (1962) gives the following account of east coast Eskimo pre- 


history. 


The original Eskimo settlers on the East Coast of 
Hudson Bay and in the Belcher Islands brought a mixture 
of Dorset and Thule traits, an assemblage on which Quimby 
bestows the name ‘Manitunik culture’. The people dwelt in 
oval tents about twelve feet in diameter or in rectangular 
tents measuring 20 by 10 feet. The hunters sheltered their 
dead under cairns of rocks, boulders and beach gravel. Grave 
goods accompanied the deceased. Bone and ivory open- 
and closed-socket harpoon heads were fitted with iron, 


bone, or slate blades, the latter drilled for rivets, A har- 
pooner’s additional gear included a long ivory ice-pick, ivory 
finger-rests, bone and ivory line swivels, bone and ivory 
bladder inflators and stoppers, as well as bone and ivory 
harpoon rests. The hunter went out with a lance equipped 
with ground slate blades and arrows tipped with bone and 
slate blades. He dispatched arrows with a sinew-backed bow, 
made with the aid of a bone sinew twister and ivory marlin 
spike. Spears were thrown with the aid of spear-throwers. 
Bone and slate prongs were fitted to leisters, and salmon 
spears and bone prongs to bird darts. Composite slate and 
bone fish hooks were made in several varieties, and for bird- 
catching, the bola, weighted with ivory pendants, was uti- 
lized by hunters. 


Men used long, tanged slate knives that sometimes 
were double edged. For woodworking, men employed the 
adze and also a nephrite drill, operated by means of a cari- 
bou-bone mouth socket, The house was furnished with soap- 
stone lamps. Women used ivory needle cases. Bone and ivory 
harness toggles as well as buckles of tooth and ivory provide 
evidence for the prehistoric use of dog traction. 


The people decorated utilitarian objects, as well as 
purely ornamental artifacts, by carving, drilling, and engrav- 
ing, Ornamental gear included beads, walrus-tooth drop 
pendants, buttons, and discs. 


Manitunik culture is not old. In the first place, Thule 
culture is a relatively recent arrival in the eastern Arctic. 
Still more time was required until it mixed with Dorset. 
The hybrid product then moved southward on the coast of 
Hudson Bay starting between A.D. 1000 and A.D. 1400, 
Here, still other traits were added; for example, the use of 
iron, which was acquired from European sources, 1 


Head of Young Boy: Artist 
Unknown (circa 1955) 


The ways of the Inukjuangmiut (the People of Inukjuak) did 
not alter appreciably until well into the twentieth century. They 
were constantly on the move in search of game and their habita- 
tion, equipment and weapons were those of the nomad. Winter 
quarters were the snow house: a small, quickly built one when on 
the trail; larger, substantial ones built in clusters for a more per- 
manent location, serving several families and frequently joined by 


tunnels, Spring, summer and fall homes were dome-shaped tents of 


1. John J. Honigmann, ‘Social Networks in Great Whale River,’ 
Ottawa, 1962. 


sealskins draped over wood frames and weighted down at ground 


level by rocks. 


Travel in winter was by komatik drawn by dogs (one or more 


cumstances and family ‘wealth’). For the rest of 


depending on ci 


the year the people moved about the land mainly on foot, using 
the dogs as pack animals. Vast distances were covered in this way 
between hunting and fishing grounds, and inland following the 
enormous herds of caribou that roamed the interior, Where water 


travel was possible the men took to kayaks, a heavier, larger, bow 


sail-equipped model for the open water and a lighter, smaller hunt 
ing model for the sheltered bays and the river crossings used by 
the caribou. On major moves, the ‘women’s boat’ (umiak) was cal 
led into use and loaded down with adults, children, dogs and 


worldly possessions, 


Clothing was caribou skin in winter, sealskin in summer, 
Utensils were limited to a soapstone lamp and a stone pot or two. 


Home life centred around tales of the hunt and stories of times 


gone by. Games were played, especially by the children, who re- 


Thomassie 


Game of Strength, silkscreen prin 


Echalook (1974) 


irca 1963) 


Smiler ( 


ceived carved wooden or ivory figures from their fathers as toys, 
sealskin and fur dolls from the women, The major social activity 
was the continual visiting back and forth among the families who 
formed each particular camp group. All other activities were 
initiated by the camp leader — usually the acknowledged best 
hunter — qualified by the medicine man (shaman) who propitiated 
the spirits and enforced observance of the taboos that affected 


every facet of daily life. 


Pre-eminent among the weapons used were the harpoon and 
the bow and arrow. Caribou were more easily killed if intercepted 
while crossing a river, when they could be harpooned from a 


kayak close in. Walrus could be shot and harpooned from a kayak 
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Goose: Shimoutic (circa 1962) 


when they were in the water, or caught on land while basking in 
the sun on some outcrop of rocks along the shore. Whales were 
trapped in bays by teams of kayakers beating the water with their 
paddles and were harpooned before being dragged ashore. During 
the winter sealing, lonely hunters remained poised over air holes 
hour after hour waiting to take an unwary seal with the harpoon. 
In the summer months, geese, ducks, sea pigeons and ptarmigan 
were brought down by the bird dart, the bola, a well-aimed stone 
or even in their threes and fours by a single piece of driftwood 
hurled into their midst. Eggs were gathered by hand and buried in 
the cool sand if needing to be kept overnight. Fish, mainly the 
Arctic salmon swarming upriver to the spawning grounds, were 
taken by fish spear or marooned in traps fashioned from the rocks 


and hauled out by hand. 


Life was generally hard in a harsh land, The winters were se- 
vere with vicious gales scouring the hills of snow and combining 
with temperatures that plummetted to almost inhuman depths, at 
which time even the most desperate hunter was unable to do more 
than watch his wives and children starve. Summers were the better 
times, when food was more plentiful, but all too often the welcome 
sun was blanketed by dank, cold fogs. When it was allowed to shine, 
life was made a misery by the myriads of mosquitos and black flies 


sible flesh. 


that infested every inch of acce: 


THE SETTLEMENT OF 
INOUCDJOUAC 


Known in Eskimo as Inukjuak, the 
trading post used by the Inukjuang- 
miut was, for most of its history, 
marked on maps and called Port 
Harrison. When the name was of- 
ficially changed during the 1960's 
the French language spelling of the 
Eskimo name was used — thus 
Inoucdjouac. 


Echalook Camp 


Camp Locations in the Inoucdjouac Area in 1966 


AN ACCOUNT OF ESKIMO LIFE IN THE DISTANT PAST 
must perforce be a reconstruction based mainly on the scant re- 
mains of camp sites and the application of knowledge gleaned from 
excavations and observations over a wide area of the Arctic. For 
there was no written record and the folk tales of the people, passed 
down the ages by word of mouth, have long since obscured the 


facts of individuals, places and times. 


Those demanding an orthodox historical account must wait 
for the arrival of the white explorers, with their penchant for keep- 
ing diaries and publishing narratives, before definite facts can be 


elicited. 


Henry Hudson was the first to penetrate into the bay that 


bears his name. He spent three months of the year 1610 sailing 
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Samwillie Camp 


down the long east coast from Cape Wolstenholme to the Moose 
River and it is inconceivable that he did not see evidence of an 
Inuit presence along the littoral and among the offshore islands. 
But his log did not survive the mutiny that saw him and a few loyal 
followers cast away in an open boat in James Bay, so the historian 


must wait for later times for his first specific account. 


Some seventy years later, Canadien entrepreneurs De Grois- 
selier and Radisson took their ketch Nonsuch into the bay as far 
as 51 degrees South and their account led to the chartering in 1670 
of the Governor and Company of Merchant-Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay and the establishment of the first trading post 
at Rupert’s River — a fact of great significance that undoubtedly 
went unnoticed by the Inukjuangmiut some five hundred miles to 


Musk Ox: Isa Smiler (circa 1964) the north. 


Hi 


A further half-century followed before Captain William Coats 
began a series of explorations along the entire coastline of the bay. 
The east ‘coast was also investigated by Hudson’s Bay Company 
ships. Reports of mineral deposits in the area and accounts from 
the Indians of plentiful game and Eskimos inhabiting the shores of 
great inland lakes persuaded the Company to move northward and 
undertake exploratory mining operations on the Little Whale 
River, plus setting up a trading post at Richmond Gulf under the 
name of Richmond Fort. Thus the Fort virtually straddled the 
‘frontier’ between the Indian and Eskimo lands. It is possible that 
another post was established on one of the off-shore islands at the 
same time to make contact with the Eskimos. W. Tees Curran, 
who was in the vicinity in 1907, speaks of landing on Belanger 
Island, almost directly opposite the entrance to the gulf. 

It was... an historic place, having originally been — a 
couple of hundred years ago — the location of one of the 
first. Posts on the Bay. While investigating, the party found 
piles of debris, the sole remains of a once busy place. As the 
travellers spoke of the many well-known officers of the 
Company, who no doubt had walked these shores and had 


long since gone over to the great majority, they felt as if 
treading on sacred ground. 


Although mining was not a success at Little Whale River (the 
miners were sent home in 1751) both the operations there (known 
as Whale River House) and Richmond Fort were kept open. In 1754 
what was possibly the first large party of Eskimos arrived at Whale 
River from the north by komatik and dog team. Trade goods were 
quickly sent over from the fort to be exchanged for native clothing 
and other items. The Eskimos camped near the house and friendly 
relations were presumably established since the white men felt 


secure in going hunting and woodcutting, leaving the house almost 


untended. However, on February 8, for reasons that are not clear, 
the Eskimos plundered the house and captured the boy left in 
charge. His body was found by Indians in the spring. To reduce 
the danger, Company officials ordered Richmond Fort closed (to- 


2. W. Tees Curran and H. P. Adams, ‘Glimpses of Northern Canada: 
The Land of Hidden Treasure,’ Montreal, 1908. 
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tal value of furs traded in the five years of its existence was only 
one hundred English pounds anyway) and the stock moved to Lit- 
tle Whale River where rebuilding took the form of a pallisaded fort. 
Yet trade failed to improve and in 1759 the post was closed and 
the buildings burned. Thus the first tentative contacts between the 


white traders and the Eskimos of the north had ended in tragedy. 


Walrus Hunter, stonecut print: Daniel 


Inukpuk (1974) 
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NOT THAT CONTACTS CEASED ALTOGETHER. RE- 
ports from a band of Indians on an ‘Eskimo-killing party’ spoke of 
a great inland lake in the Inukjuak area, somewhere between the 
Sleeper Islands and Cape Smith, and excited speculation that it 
was the opening to a shorter route to the Atlantic. In 1786 the 
Company sloop Moose sailed into Mistake Bay (the name suggests 


the findings), turned back, and bartered with Eskimos whose main 


want seems to have been metal. 


Tak 


Intermittent contacts continued throughout the years that 
followed. A private trader was at Richmond Gulf in 1791 and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company reacted by putting a temporary post into 
Little Whale River in the winter of 1793, only to have its staff 
wiped out by either Indians or Eskimos. This new tragedy caused 
the shelving of plans to push trade further north and for a number 
of years the Company restricted its visits to whaling and trading 


Otter with Fish: Charlie 
Kasudluak (1976) 


Otter: Abraham Nastapoka 
(1958) 


during the summer months at Great Whale River. A Company ser- 
vant at Richmond Gulf in 1804 described it as being ‘frequented 
by Eskimos in the springtime, for it was a convenient spot for 


building canoes and deer were plentiful nearby’. 


Company interest in the area was renewed soon after when 
reorganization and amalgamation with the Northwest Company, 
its great rival, brought new thinking to bear. At the same time 
whale and seal oil became of increased importance to offset the 
slump in fur prices brought about by the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Great Whale River Post was reactivated in 1813, It closed again 
three years later because of difficulties of supply. None of this 
could have had much effect on the Eskimos, who continued to live 


in the ways of centuries past. 


A PERMANENT TRADING PRESENCE WAS NOT ESTAB- 
lished in the area until 1857 when the Great Whale River Post was 
again opened and that date marks the inception of continuing 
Kabloonait-Inuit relations on the Hudson Bay’s east coast. Almost 
immediately the Company Factor made a canoe trip northward ‘to 
examine the porpoise fisheries in the northern rivers’. His route, 
which would have taken him through the inside passage protected 
by the Hopewell Islands, must have brought him face to face with 
the Inukjuangmiut and he would have lost no time in expounding 


the opportunities for trade now open to them. 


With that trade came its companion in pioneering, Christian- 
ity. The Reverend John Horden, who had already visited Great 
Whale a number of times, spent eight days there in the summer of 
1862. His interpreter was a Labrador Eskimo who had learned the 
ways of Christianity from the Moravians and he had already passed 
some of that teaching on to the receptive local people. They throng- 
ed to Horden’s church services ‘dressed very much like working 
men in England, in imported garments: and one woman in an 
English gown, of which she seemed not a little proud’. It is quite 


apparent that a few years had wrought great changes among the 
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Eskimos who were the immediate neighbours of the Inukjuang- 
miut. Not only were they adopting the dress and beliefs of the 
Kabloonait, they were also living peaceably amongst their erstwhile 


foes in what was a predominantly Indian settlement. 


Other changes were also taking place. By 1876, even as the 
northern Eskimos began to trek southward to trade at the Little 
Whale River Post, the demand for oil was diminishing as petroleum 
came into use in the outside world. Now the emphasis was on furs: 
prices were strong and the post had its finest ever year with over 
nine thousand white fox skins traded (although prices at the south- 
ern market slumped heavily at the same time). Northern Inuit ar- 


rived at the post to trade and to purchase ammunition for guns 


Man Skinning Fox: Moses Pov (1973) 
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Basket with Bird Handle: Lydia Tuki 
(circa 1962) 


they had presumably obtained since the post reopened some twenty 
years earlier. They also got to meet Mr. (later Reverend) E. J. Peck 
who had taken charge of the Great Whale Mission. 


This kind of activity represented the final cleavage of that 
barrier which coincided with the treeline at Richmond Gulf and 
had maintained the Inuit in almost total isolation so much longer 


than their neighbours. 


The following year, using Little Whale River as a jumping-off 
point, Dr. Robert Bell of the Geological Survey of Canada, ac- 
companied by four voyageurs from Lake Superior, took a jolly 
boat as far as the southern extremity of Portland Promontory and 
named it Cape Dufferin in honour of the Governor-General. The 
journey brought him encounters with a number of the Inukjuang- 
miut. He found some near Cape Dufferin with ‘salmon in consider- 
able numbers. These people had killed them (with spears like those 
used by the Mic-Mac Indians) in the mouths of small rivers and in 
the narrow arms of the sea’. He discovered that they made lamps 
and pots from soapstone. ‘As nearly as I could ascertain from 
them, the soapstone was obtained not far from Mosquito Bay, lati- 
tude 60 degrees 45’.’ 


The momentum of Kabloonait intrusion was steadily increas- 
ing, Mr. Peck (after establishing his church at Little Whale River, 
then moving it in 1880 to Great Whale) travelled extensively up the 
east coast and inland as far as Ungava Bay, spreading the Christian 
message and the Eskimo syllabic language which had been adapted 


from a writing system worked out for the Crees. 


Meanwhile the trade ties with the posts at Little and Great 
Whale Rivers were firmly cemented. Families from as far north as 
Cape Wolstenholme were accustomed to making annual visits, 
leaving their home areas in January, hunting and trapping on the 
way, visiting camps and not returning before June. Along with their 
trade goods they took back Christianity purveyed by Church Mis- 
sionary Societies at both posts. 


at 


A. P. Low explored the coast in 1898-9 and named an island 


opposite the mouth of the Inukjuak River ‘Harrison Island’ after a 
member of the mining company for whom he was examining the 
ores of the Nastapoka and Hopewell chains. He gained a detailed 
knowledge of the Labrador interior from the local Eskimos ‘who 
roam over this region; and who, having been greatly underrated by 
Mr, Gillies (HBC) and the Rev. Mr. Walton in supplying the in- 
formation asked for, took infinite pains in making sketch maps of 
the areas personally known to them. By means of these sketches 
much of the map previously a blank is now filled with great lakes 
and their connecting watercourses’. He received many comments 
that showed a familiarity with the Belcher Islands and various off- 


shore islands. He also found several families in a starving condition 


and relieved them. 
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Man Hauling in Kayak: 
Annisie Nowkawalk (1976) 


In the winter of 1901-2 Low wintered at the mouth of the 
Inukjuak and called the site Port Harrison — a name that endured 


for over sixty years and is still commonly used today. 


It was almost time for the settlement to take its bow on the 
world stage. In 1904 the Revillon Fréres Trading Company Limit- 
ed, a subsidiary of the famous fur house Revillon Fréres of Paris 
and the first serious competitor for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
since the demise of the old Northwest Company, established them- 
selves firmly alongside HBC posts in James Bay. Five years later 
they leapfrogged the Whale River posts and set up the first per- 


manent trading post much further north — at Port Harrison. 


AT THIS CRUCIAL MOMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
Inukjuangmiut it is possible to get some ideas of them from visitors 
to the area. Curran met up with and photographed a family at 
Nastapoka Falls who were obviously in frequent touch with the 
Whale River traders. Their apparel was of a largely Kabloonait 
stamp with caps, scarves and suspenders (for the men) and shawls 
and scarves (for the women). They had arrived by kayaks ‘from 
their encampment with presents of fish, receiving tea, tobacco, 
pipes, clothing, etc. in return, They visited every corner of the 
yatch and evidently imagined it a floating palace, An Eskimo testa- 
ment, lying on a table was seen by one of the visitors, who taking 
it up, handled it reverently and called the attention of the others 
to the book’. 


It may be noted that there were already new priorities in their 
wants — tea and tobacco. The woman, especially, were considered 
excessive pipe smokers (a habit some of the older ones continued 


until the present day). 


Curran continues ‘A great school of whales were seen in the 
mouth of the river at one time, fully fifty were disporting them- 
selves. A whaling expedition was hastily arranged, consisting of 
three of the party accompanied by two brawny Eskimos, who 
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took their whaling paraphernalia with them, expecting to catch 
one of the mammals, but repeated attempts at harpooning were 


made none successful, and the whales escaped into the open sea’. 


No mention is made of guns being used although it is possible 
that the group had them. Guns were in use many years previously. 
The Company interpreter at Great Whale remembered getting his 
first as a boy around 1875 and using it to hunt caribou, part of a 
herd so large that it took three or four days to pass. The Leiths, 
who followed in Curran’s footsteps in 1908, reported that muzzle 
loading guns of old pattern were largely in use and sold by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The Inuit preferred them where it was 


difficult to procure shell necessary for breech loaders. Horns of 


Man Flensing Bear: Peter Nowra (Circa 1963) 
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Man Kneeling: Joe Adami Tuki (1973) 


powder and shot and a box of caps for the muzzle loader were 


more easily obtained and carried. Moss and grass served for wad- 


ding. 


The more northerly of the Inukjuangmiut still dressed in seal- 
skins and possessed only fragments of European style clothing. 
Many of them also continued to use the bow and arrow (which 
were not completely replaced by the rifle until well in the Thirties) 
and thus were still able to live away from ‘civilization’, trading at a 
post only at intervals of four or five years. Some women and child- 
ren never visited a post at all. As late as the mid-Thirties Bruce D. 
Campbell, who wasa store clerk at Port Harrison and Povungnituk, 
travelled with a Cape Smith Eskimo who had never before seen a 


white man. 


Life for many, however, now centred around the pursuit of 
the white fox, and to a lesser extent the red, cross and black foxes, 
wolves and polar bears. Those Inuit visiting the trading posts were 
constantly exhorted to trap, trap, trap. The man who brought in 
fur was welcomed, praised, and the doors of the supply warehouse 
thrown open to him for trade. The happy trapper who caught a 
silver fox — worth five hundred dollars at the southern fur auction — 
could demand a new rifle, one of the new wind-up phonographs 
or almost anything he desired. But pity the poor unfortunate who 
arrived without fur. He got a cold greeting, was grudgingly allowed 
to trade whatever he had to offer — walrus tusks, clothing, boots 
perhaps — pick up a little tea, tobacco, flour and matches, and 
leave with the distinct impression that he was a failure and a disap- 


pointment. 


The opening of the new trading posts was by this time causing 
changes in the pattern of hunting and travelling. In 1908 the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company opened its first-ever post devoted to solely 
Inuit trade at Eric Cove, near Cape Wolstenholme. This meant that 
those in the Ivuyivik-Cape Smith areas no longer needed to make 
the long journey to the Whale Rivers. The Inukjuangmiut were 


themselves being enticed away by the Revillon Fréres post at Port 
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Harrison. The Hudson’s Bay Company countered for a while by 
wintering a schooner at Richmond Gulf and conducting a camp 
trade there. They chose a good year: the trader alone killed four 


hundred foxes. 


These new centres were particularly attractive when the an- 
nual supply ship or schooner arrived. Many families made a point 
of being at a post at that time. Tents were set up along the beach 
and the people waited for a post servant, detailed to spend his days 
watching for the ship from a convenient hill, to fire off his gun in 
warning. Meanwhile everybody relaxed, There was much visiting 
ba 


sealskin as the football, and every advantage was taken of the op- 


and forth, the men and boys playing soccer using an inflated 
portunity to attend frequent church services. 


Wherever they went the Inuit took their new religion with 
them, hoping it would prove a potent, white man’s medicine 
against the spirits and demons that complicated their lives, that 
caused the winds to howl and the seas to rage, that brought hunger 
and sickness and death. No matter where the tent or snow house 
was set up, prayers were said night and morning whenever possible 
and frequent services were held. So strong was the pull of these 
new beliefs that people travelled immense distances to hear the 
Reverend W. G. Walton (Peck’s successor) preach during his annual 
summer stays at Great Whale. Large parties visited there from Fort 
Chimo, for example, and it is almost certain that a goodly number 


of the Inukjuangmiut were in his congregations. 


Times were not always so pleasant, though. Starvation was 
always a threat and the parties who visited the trading posts almost 
always caught one of the white man’s diseases and even the com- 
mon cold left suffering and death in its wake. The Kabloonait 
imported the three T’s — tea, tobacco and tuberculosis. By the 
turn of the century the latter was so prevalent as to be generally 
and fatalistically ignored. Other effects of the white man’s presence 
or of the use of his goods were also to be seen. Country food was 


increasingly hard to get. The caribou herds were thinning out or 
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Man Killing Walrus: Paulosie 
Weetaluktuk (1973) 


disappearing, the white whales were noticeably less and the once 
accessible walrus were retreating to the northward. Flour and seal 


meat were becoming the main staples. 


SOON AFTER THE PORT HARRISON POST OPENED 
the Hudson’s Bay Company pulled out of Little Whale River, again 
interposing a gap between the Inukjuangmiut and their neighbours 
to the south and it is likely that travel across the ‘frontier’ was still 
attended by hazards. Inukjuangmiut alive midway through this 
century recalled living in camps at Richmond Gulf that were sited 
on spits of sand running out into the water and protected on the 
landward side by sharpened caribou bones buried in the sand to 
tear at the feet of marauding Indians, causing them to give warning 
of attack, Curran in 1912 on the Little Whale River encountered 
Inuit who were evidently suspicious of any meeting with strangers. 
‘,..asmall party of Eskimos was seen, grouped together, looking 
down on us without any signs whatever of salutation. Their un- 
usual behaviour excited our suspicion, the more so because we had 
been warned by one of the (HBC) Factors, on our previous trip, to 
be aware of unfriendly Eskimos in the vicinity. Some of those who 
were at that time camping by the Little Whale River had a reputa- 
tion, it was said, that would have put them beyond the pale of the 
law had they been living in civilized parts. 


As these people made no advances such as are common to the 
Eskimos, we made no attempt to converse with them, and pro- 
ceeded down to the riverside and our canoe, all the while keeping 
our eyes on the group above. When camp was reached, the Huskies 
were still gazing on us, and to show them we could defend our- 
selves, if it were necessary, some of the firearms were discharged. 


That night we slept with our guns close beside us.’ 


At Port Harrison itself these dangers did not exist, however, 
and things were going well for the Revillon Fréres after a couple of 
excellent fox years. The new manager, Mr. Aldridge, who was 
transferred there from Fort George in 1912 knew that he was 
taking charge of ‘one of the most important Revillon posts on the 
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Bay. The trading is entirely with the Eskimos, whose catch is 
mainly the white fox, seals, walrus, porpoise products: and polar 
bears also contribute to their revenue’, He was less encouraged by 


the fact there would be only one other white man there. 


The World War of 1914-18, news of which filtered through in 
Indian accounts that ‘white men are killing each other in the 
South’, delayed the Hudson’s Bay Company from providing any 
competition to the new post but in 1920 its supply ship anchored 
off the shore and workmen were soon busy erecting new buildings 
and unloading supplies. This new factor in the life of the Inuk- 
juangmiut was to have an impact in the years ahead, bringing a 
new (or at least a new form) of wealth. But not immediately. 
When, the following year, the Revillon manager received a visitor 
who was being sponsored by Head Office to make a film of the 
Eskimos, Robert Flaherty described the one hundred and fifty or 
so who made up the population at that time as ‘the poorest clad I 
have ever seen’. Indeed, to clothe his leading man, Nanook, in 
genuine Eskimo winter garb he had to puchase caribou skins from 
the only hunter he could find who was able and willing (and only 


then under considerable pressure) to sell them. 


Doubtless Flaherty’s presence wasa great talking point among 
the Inukjuangmiut that year, though, particularly once the finished 
film was processed and screened. Flaherty admits, somewhat rue- 
fully ‘The fame of the film spread far up and down the coast. Every 
strange Eskimo that came into the post Nanook brought before 
me and begged that he be shown the iviuk aggie’. 


It seemed as if Port Harrison the trading post was on the way 
to become a permanent settlement. Each year seemed to bring a 
new set of visitors, including the many exploration parties pros- 
pecting the huge ore bodies known to exist in Ungava. Then in 
1927 yet another Kabloonait institution appeared with the estab- 
lishment of St. Thomas’ Anglican Mission and the arrival of a resi- 


dent missionary. His flock was already sufficiently versed in the 
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Kneeling Man Carrying Seal: 
Noah Aculiak (1975) 


In this photograph taken at 
Inoucdjouac in the Sixties 
the man is Joanasie 
Nowkawalk, son of the man 
who played the title role in 
the Robert Flaherty film 
‘Nanook of the North’, 


church’s teaching that he was able to send one of them as a cate- 


chist to the Belcher Islands that same winter. 


Material possessions were also flowing in. Excellent fox years 
from 1927-31, bolstered by trading rivalry, allowed some of the 
camp groups to purchase small schooners. Camps trading with 
HBC were generally referred to as ‘Companimi’ while the Revillon 
adherents were referred to as the ‘Ouiouikut’, freely translated as 
those who traded at the place of the (French) men who said ‘oui 


oui’! The new boats were quickly in use. Murray Watts, who was 


prospecting through Ungava, had his canoes towed by one of them 
from Port Harrison to Povungnituk. Yet despite these advances he 
still encountered Inuit dressed entirely in sealskins, who used flints 


to strike a fire and whose only word of English was ‘baccy’. 
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Eskimo Peterhead boats draw alongside a 
Canadian Navy frigate visiting Inoucdjouac, 


Perhaps they were the more fortunate ones in the years ahead, 
their independence carrying them through the lean years of the 
Thirties when the foxes all but disappeared, the Depression set in 
and the bottom dropped out of fur prices. Trade was so bad that 
the Revillon Fréres succumbed and were taken over by their com- 
petition in 1936, At Port Harrison the HBC manager immediately 
moved the five hundred or so yards into the more commodious 


accommodation of his late rival. 


It was not the only important change that year. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company annual supply ship Nascopie brought in a Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police detachment to establish law and order 


where it already existed. As soon as there was enough snow the 
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senior Mountie, Corporal Bolstead and his Inuk guide Samson left 
on a 1200-mile, 65-day patrol of the east coast, visiting camps and 
trading posts along the way. The police also began to provide wel- 
fare assistance, although not too generously — each man taking 
part in the annual walrus hunt received two shells and two empty 


cartridges from a frugal government. 


The year 1937 saw still further expansion of the white com- 
munity when the Department of Transport moved into the store 
buildings vacated by the Hudson’s Bay Company and began radio 


communication for the increased marine traffic passing through 


izon. 


the area. Steel radio girders became a feature of the local hor 
The summer days were a bustle of activity. The Nascopie came in 
as usual and the beaches suddenly swarmed with ‘tourists’, Doctors 
ran around enquiring of the health of the Eskimos, dentists check- 
ed teeth, sociologists and government officials asked endless ques- 
tions. There were rewards, though: a picnic for the Inuit on the 
decks of the Nascopie kayak races, a women’s tug-of-war, scram- 
bles for the children (with jelly beans as prizes) and adults (plugs 


of tobacco), and wheel-barrow races. 


Fish: Alice Nayoumealook (1976) 
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Then, suddenly, the settlement was deserted by all but the 
residents and the visiting hunters and trappers, grub-staked for the 
winter by the trader, gathered their families together and set off 
for their camping grounds to face life on the land once more. All 
except those who took the Company schooner to the Sleeper Is- 
lands for the fall walrus hunt. One year they met a party of Ameri- 
cans visiting the Belchers by boat and, when the hunt was over, set 
to with a will to make ivory carvings to sell to them — turning out 


overnight miniature kayaks, harpoons, sleds and the like. 


IN THE OUTSIDE WORLD WAR CLOUDS WERE MASSING 
once again and among its first ‘casualties’ was the police post at 
Port Harrison, which closed for the duration. As if to take up the 
slack a new trader arrived under the banner of the Baffin Trading 
Company. Apart from that, war meant little to the Inukjuangmiut 
whose enduring preoccupation was the struggle to survive. Food 
was scarce, and money too, White fox skins fetched six dollars if 
any were to be had; sealskins were worth fifty cents. Without foxes 
the sealskins did not bring enough to buy ammunition to kill them. 
Times were hard, disease and tuberculosis were rampant, but some- 


how life continued. 


Indeed the Inuit and Kabloonait population was increasing. 
The Department of Transport opened a weather station in 1943. 
When the war ended business picked up and shiptime 1946 found 
nineteen whites and four hundred Inuit in the settlement. There 
was plenty of casual work and for one of the camp leaders, Sairolie, 
a chance to charter his Peterhead boat to a survey party. More 
important was the erection of a nursing station in 1947 and the 
beginning of a successful battle to stem the ravages of tuberculosis. 
Although even as that was happening the people were forced to 
undergo other trials such as the epedemic of unknown causes that 


took several lives in the following year. 


At shiptime of 1949 the Baffin Trading Company closed the 


doors on its last customer and abandoned the settlement, unaware 
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Boy and Seal: Paulosie 
Kasudluak (1965) 


of the drama that was to be played out in the next few months. 
The previous summer had brought the usual complement of tour- 
ists, among them a young painter by the name of James Houston 
who spent the season painting in the area. He was much taken 
with the small carvings he saw and took some back with him when 
he went south again. What happened then is best told in his own 


words. 


. +. 0n my return to Montreal, the few small carvings 
I had been able to collect were shown to members of the 
(Canadian Handicrafts) Guild. They were impressed by the 
artistic importance of the articles, immediately became in- 
terested in the potentialities of the Eskimo work, and so 
decided upon (a) test purchase, requesting that I return to 
the Arctic and carry out the project. 


The test purchase took place in 1949. Houston continues, 


Having learned at Port Harrison during my previous 
visit that the natives in the area were in need of additional 
means of making a living, I was glad of the opportunity to 
begin there. Povungnituk and Cape Smith were also, as it 
later proved, excellent places for the introduction of the 
Handicrafts endeavour. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company gave full cooperation to 
the plan, (helping) immensely with the payment to the 
Eskimos by evolving the system of chits, which they trade 
in the store for their necessities. (The Company’s) under- 
standing and enthusiasm were important factors in estab- 
lishing with the natives the idea that we were prepared to 
buy a considerable quantity of their handicrafts. Once the 
Eskimo fully understood that, the place became a veritable 
hive of activity. Summer is always a time when they have 
little or nothing to trade, and they gladly devoted much of 
their time and interest to their new industry. 


From the outset, the project progressed favourably 
. .. During the trip about a thousand articles were bought, 
and were arranged for a November sale at the Peel Street 
Shop of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild in Montreal. The 
Guild had advertised the sale, scheduled to last a full week. 
It was over, however, in three days. All the articles had 
been sold! 
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Later, the decision was made in Ottawa that a grant 
from the Department (now Indian and Northern Affairs) 
would be offered to the Guild, to extend their Arctic pro- 
ject and to offset travelling and shipping expenses. On re- 
ceipt of this encouraging help, the Guild’s second Arctic 
operation was planned. 


The plan was to visit Chesterfield Inlet, in the spring 
of 1950. This trip was postponed, due to reports received 
that the Harrison-Povungnituk area had suffered an extreme- 
ly poor fox year. At the government’s request, the east coast 
of Hudson Bay was revisited in 1950. 


During that period the Eskimos produced handicrafts 
at the purchase cost of a thousand dollars a month — in the 
Harrison area alone.3 


Of course the Hudson’s Bay Company continued to buy from 
then on as it became clear that there was a strong demand for the 
pieces in southern markets. Many, if not all, of the camp leaders 
were among the first to carve and their initiative encouraged all 


who had a talent to follow suit. The revenue thus earned from this 


new occupation and the recently introduced Family Allowances 
converted Port Harrison to a cash economy and helped alleviate 
the harsh conditions that would otherwise have resulted from the 


bad fox years that were to be experienced. For the first time in 


half a century the Inukjuangmiut were no longer entirely depend- 


ent on fur. 


Other activities were also afoot. At Great Whale River an air- 
port was being built to service the Mid-Canada radar line and a 
military base was taking shape. In its wake the Canadian Govern- 
ment was becoming more aware of its northern regions and the 


native population. 


‘The first government schoolteacher assigned to tutor Eskimos 
in the Eastern Arctic, Miss Marjorie Hinds reached Port Harrison in 
January 1950. In her book School-House in the Arctic she de- 


scribes her arrival. 


3. As quoted in George Swinton, ‘Eskimo Sculpture,’ 1965. 
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Inoucdjouac children in school. 


No sooner had the plane landed on the frozen Innu- 
kuak (sic) River at Port Harrison than it was surrounded by 
people. There must have been sixty or seventy smiling 
Eskimoes amongst them. I wondered where they could pos- 
sibly have come from for all I could see were white people's 
houses. Then, suddenly it dawned upon me that the groups 
of round, smooth heaps of snow were the homes of the 
Eskimoes. The snow-houses blend so intimately with the 
surroundings that they are scarcely discernible, 


Here, at Port Harrison, is a completely treeless land 
entirely covered with snow except for windswept patches 
of bare rock on the near-by ridges of hills. 


On the right bank of the river are the radio station, 
the nursing station, and the red-roofed buildings of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company trading post. There is also the 
Anglican mission, with its little wooden spire, but the mis- 
sion was unoccupied. Right opposite the nursing station, on 
the opposite side of the river, we could see the barracks of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the weather sta- 
tion.4 


4. M. Hinds, ‘School House in the Arctic’, London, n.d. 
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Inuit personalities working with 
the Inoucdjouac co-operative. 


Top, Joanasie Ningiok (at left) 
discusses business matters with 
a visiting representative from 
the co-operative federation. 


Lower left, Mary Inukpuk at 
work in the print shop. 


Lower right, Peter Naluktuk 
packs carvings ready for 
shipment. 


IT IS PERHAPS APPROPRIATE TO HAVE DESCRIBED 
the settlement at its moment of greatest change for Port Harrison 
(without realizing it) was in the hands of government planners and 
would never be the same again. Government thinking at that mo- 
ment was that the pressures of encroaching civilization would 
steadily force the Inuit to move further north, away from areas 
that could no longer support their growing population from 
country food resources. Persuaded by this argument, seven local 
families (sixty-five men, women and children) sailed from Port 
Harrison with government support in the summer of 1953 to begin 
a new life in the High Arctic, on Ellesmere Island. Later, fourteen 
families (seventy-six people) moved south to Great Whale River to 


take wage employment at the military base and three further 


families joined their relatives on Ellesmere. 


The much reduced population that remained behind continued 
its former lifestyle. Those with jobs lived in the settlement, the 
others in six camps located at traditional sites up and down the 
coast. There they hunted and trapped in the winter, hunted and 
fished in the summer, and took advantage of any free time to mine 
soapstone and convert it into distinctive carvings that were making 
a name for Port Harrison in the world outside. This new occupation 
sustained many of the people during the late 1950’s, when the fox 
take was poor. It was estimated at the time that the area had an 


average income of $500 per family head — most of it from carving 


sales. 


The year 1961 saw a return to boom conditions when the 
foxes returned. Men, women and children were bringing in the 
white pelts and the Hudson’s Bay Company stopped buying carv- 
ings for the duration of the trapping season, despite the fact that 
there was a strong demand (both for sculpture and lyme grass bas- 
kets) in the southern market. The flow of money was used to pur- 
chase canoes and outboards, finally replacing kayaks; and to pay 
mortgages on the new wooden frame houses, the first of which 
were shipped in by the Federal Government in 1959. By 1961, all 


settlement Eskimos were in them, and each year saw more being 
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built out at the camps. A visitor to Inukpuk’s camp, 60 miles 
north, described it as ‘No longer a camp, but a village’. He found 
some men ‘hunting, some carving, some making fishnets and said 
they were recognized as the best carvers and trappers in Port Har- 
tison. An hour’s travel further north, the camp at Five-Mile Inlet 


still consisted of snow houses. 


In the Fall of the year, more children from the camps were 
sent to live in hostels at Port Harrison while they attended school. 


Meanwhile their parents once again resorted to carving when the 


white fox failed to return. Many of the camp women were engaged 
in making stone-faced dolls, which had been first produced entire- 
ly on their initiative and which were causing a stir in southern 
Canada, so much so that they were featured in a national magazine. 
Carvings, too, were selling well. The Hudson’s Bay Company re- 


ported that Port Harrison pieces were most in demand. 
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Man Skinning Seal: Simon 
Kasudluak (1965) 


A tracked vehicle operated by the 
Corporation of Inoucdjouac 
delivers water. 


The continued existence of the camps was in jeopardy, how- 
ever. Families found it hard to remain separated from children 
expected to spend the school year in the settlement in a hostel. 
Appointment of a Federal Government Administrator in 1961 had 
formalized welfare assistance, making help in times of need more 
readily available. Things were happening in the settlement, too. A 
Community Hall was erected in 1964; and there was a strong move- 
ment to establish a co-operative, although another couple of years 
were to pass before it became a reality. The pull of these forces 
proved too strong for the camp people and, one by one, the 
families began to move into the settlement, now officially re- 
named Inoucdjouac. From a 1958 population of 188, camp 
numbers dwindled until by 1970 only thirty-two hold-outs lived in 


the old way at Hopewell Narrows. Even they succumbed in 1972. 


The concentration of people had profound effects on the life- 
style of the Inukjuangmiut. Hunting and trapping were more diffi- 
cult, despite the introduction of the snowmobile, because of the 
greater distances to traditional hunting and trapping areas. Wage 
employment became more plentiful as the size of the settlement 


increased and the demand for services multiplied. 


Today the people of Inoucdjouac, the more than five hundred 
of them, live together in a modern community whose cosy, well 
furnished two- and three-bedroom houses suggest overtones of a 
southern Canadian subdivision. Few people appear to walk any- 
where — there is a snowmobile outside every door. Shopping is 
done at the Hudson’s Bay Company or at the large, brightly lit and 
well-arranged co-operative retail store. Income comes from a vari- 
ety of sources. Some men work for the Federal Government, the 
Provincial Government, the co-operative or the Corporation of 
Inoucdjouac — as clerks, interpreters, mechanics, electricians, 
drivers, labourers, sales clerks, co-op managers, airline agents; some 
continue in older ways, hunting and trapping whenever possible; 
most of the latter earn a substantial part of their income from 
carving, spending many hours in the ‘carving houses’, set up in 
different areas of the community as places where the stone can be 
worked without the dust and the mess soiling spotless homes. The 


women also contribute substantially — working as housewives, 


carving from soapstone, sewing the now-famous Inoucdjouac dolls, 
teaching school, pulling Eskimo prints in the newly established 
print shop — following one or more of the occupations that make 


up daily settlement life. 


These indications of resilience and the ability to adapt are the 


guarantees of the continuance of a remarkable people — the 


Inukjuangmiut, the people of Inoucdjouac. 
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Fish: Joe Adlaka Aculiak (1976) 
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ACULIAK, JOE ADLAKA £9-1595 
(b. 1936) 


A very active, likeable man, always in a 
good mood, Joe Adlaka is a bachelor and 
lives with his mother, Lucy, widow of 
Josephie Aculiak, E9-1593 who died in the 
late 1960’s. Joe hunts most of the time, 
does seasonal work and carves prolifically. 
He carves mostly people but one of his carv- 
ings (Fish, 1958) was included in the Mas- 
terworks of the Canadian Arctic Exhibition 
on its tour of Russia, Europe and North 
America. It was on loan from the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery. He visited Copenhagen in 1972 
asa guest at the opening of the Masterworks 
Exhibition there. His work is popular and 
has been seen in galleries as far away as 
London, England. He signs his work in syl- 
labics. 
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Sapora Aculiak, one of the print shop workers. 


Five of Joe’s brothers also carve. Noah 
(b. 1941), married to Sapora (see photo- 
graph) selects his images from the human 
and the animal world. Daniel (b. 1944) is 
fairly productive and also takes casual wage 
employment when it is available; Johnny 
(b. 1951) carves only occasionally; Tommy 
(b. 1952) is a former employee of the Fed- 
eral Government and is reputed to carve 
well but seldom; Davidee, the youngest 
brother who was born in 1954, signs his 
work with his first name and disc number. 


Goose: Noah Aculiak (1975) 


AKEEAKTASHUK 
(b. 1898) 


Akeeaktashuk was known as one of the 
best carvers in Port Harrison and his carvings 
have been portrayed in a number of publi- 
cations. Mother and Child (1953) and 
Father and Son (1954) were in the Master- 
works of the Canadian Arctic Exhibition 
on its tour, His figure Hunter (1953) is in 
the Eskimo Art Collection of the Toronto 
Dominion Bank. Akeeaktashuk moved to 
Craig Harbour in 1953 where he carved un- 
til his death in 1955. 


Two Men and Walrus: Davidee Aculiak (1975) 


ALAYCO, ADAMIE E9-1733 
(b. 1913) 


Adamie is Josephie Nalukturuk’s father 
and lives with him. He has lived in Great 
Whale River and Povungnituk as well as in 
Inoucdjouac. He carves occasionally, signing 
his work in English. Another of his sons, 
Johanassie E9-2104, is a productive carver, 
taking both people and animals as his sub- 
jects. He signs his pieces in syllabics. 
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AMIDLAK E9-1562 
(b. 1897) 


Amidlak was a prolific carver from 
1950 until his death in July 1961 and his 
work mirrors the wild life of his environ- 
ment, Head and Torso of a Bear (1953) and 
Head of a Bird (1954) were included in the 
Masterworks of the Canadian Arctic Exhibit- 
ion on its tour. A number of his works are 
in the National Collection in Ottawa. Cari- 
bou and Seal Hunter were featured in 
Canadian Eskimo Art (1955), at which time 
he was living in the Kogaluk River area, 


north of Inoucdjouac. 


AMIDLAK, LEVI E9-1564 
(b. 1931) 


Levi isa bachelor, a quiet man who does 
a fair amount of carving and still goes hunt- 


ing, Two of his carvings are featured in 
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George Swinton’s ‘Eskimo Sculpture’: A 
Hunter with Spear (1955) and Loon (1958), 
which is in the Toronto Dominion Bank 


Collection. 


AMIDLAK, MATHEWSIE £9-1548 
(b. 1934) 


In the Sixties Mathewsie lived with his 
father (Samwillie Amidlak) and mother in 
Hopewell Narrows Camp. His future wife 
Tyna was living in the settlement of Port 
Harrison. Even after he married Tyna, he 
and his family continued to live in camp, 
going into the settlement for supplies when 
they were needed. His family was one of 
the last to give up camp life. 


Mathewsie still hunts whenever he can 
but his major preoccupation is with carv- 
ing. One of his works, Bird (1957-8) was 
purchased by the Winnipeg Art Gallery. 
Mathewsie signs his work in syllabics. 


AMIDLAK, SAMWILLIE E9-1546 
(b. 1902) 


A widower, Samwillie Amidlak at the 
age of 11 became ill and was paralysed. He 
could not walk for a long period and has 
been handicapped ever since. Despite this 
he supported a family and earned a reputa- 
tion as a fine carver. His Head of a Bird was 


Seal: Johanassie Alayco (1976) 


Men Flensing Bear: Aibilie 
Echalook 


His Owl and Seagull (1954) travelled 
with the Masterworks of the Canadian Are- 
tic Exhibition. Another work, Sitting Man 
(1958) is in the National Collection in Ot- 
tawa. His three oldest sons, Noah (b. 1946), 
Jeremiah (b. 1951) and Julian Niviaxie (b. 
1954) all carve. Levi signed his work in 
syllabics. 


ECHALOOK, LUCASSIE E9-1582 
(b. 1904) 


Before Inoucdjouac became a perma- 
nent settlement, Lucassie lived with his 
wife Maina (now deceased) and family in 
Bates Peninsula Camp. He was hospitalized 
in southern Canada between 1966-68 and 
passed away the hours (besides earning ex- 
tra money) by carving for patients and staff. 


Lucassie is now bedridden, an invalid 


receiving an old age pension. 
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ECHALOOK, LUCASSIE E9-1648 
(b. 1942) 


Lucassie is married and has three daugh- 
ters and two sons. He is considered to be an 
excellent carver by his peers in the settle- 
ment. He is a prolific carver and during 
spring when he and his family leave the set- 
tlement to camp he continues to carve. 
Many of his carvings depict people at vari- 
ous traditional activities, although the Spirit 
Man in the accompanying photograph is a 
departure from that. Two massive pieces 
are now in The Rothmans Permanent Col- 
lection of Eskimo Sculpture. He signs his 
work in syllabics. 


Lucassie has also produced stone-en- 
graved prints. Two of them, Two Women 
Making Throat Music and Two Men Picking 
Seagull Eggs appeared in the 1975 Arctic 
Quebec Print Catalog. 


ECHALOOK, MOSES E9-1585 
(b. 1931) 


Moses is married to Anna and they have 
six children. Moses is productive and carves 
often. He is a quiet man and is considered 
by the rest of the settlement to be an excel- 
lent hunter and trapper. Like many of his 
people, his knowledge of the land and 
waters is uncanny. The story is told of the 
time he and a younger man were out hunt- 
ing on the off-shore islands. When it came 
time to return, a heavy fog blanketed the 
area, Moses started the outboard motor of 
the canoe, checked his watch and turned 


the canoe out to sea. Almost two hours later 
he checked his watch for the last time, 
throttled back the motor and coasted the 
canoe onto a beach. When the younger man 
demanded to know where they were, Moses 
took him by the arm and guided him 
through the dense fog. After moving a few 
feet the young man saw a glow in the fog. 
It was the lamp of the tent where the family 


was camped. 
Moses’ son Lucassie (E9-3623), who 


was born in 1959, is learning to carve and is 
being tutored by his father. 


Spirit Man: Lucassie Echalook (1975) 
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ECHALOOK, NOAH E9-867 
(b. 1946) 


Noah is considered to be a good carver 
in the community, and spends most of his 
time at his chosen occupation. His work 
deals with the realities of life. Like his 
father, Levi, he supplements his income by 
hunting, He almost never takes wage em- 
ployment, preferring to live as close as pos- 
sible to the Inuit way of life. Noah signs his 
work in syllabics. 


Man and Walrus: Noah Echalook (1973) 


ECHALOOK, THOMASSIE E9-1586 
(b. 1935) 


Thomassie, son of Lucassie Echalook 
(E9-1582), is known as a hunter and carver 
in his own right. He is a man of slim, fastid- 
ious appearance and is now fully occupied 
as the manager of the cooperative-owned 
print shop, which marketed its first stone- 
engraved prints in 1974. Thomassie’s prints 
depict scenes and activities of Inoucdjouac. 
His Landscape of Inoucdjouac (1974) is re- 
produced here. 


Marybelle Myers, knowledgeable in the 
Eskimo art field, and working for the Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives in Montreal, has 
written of Thomassie’s work: 
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A Face Out of Nature: Thomassie Echalook (1975) 


‘Working from the same impulse that in- 
spires artists everywhere to paint the world 
as they see it, Thomassie Echaluk takes the 
raw materials of that world, the leaves and 
tangled vines, and lays them out to resem- 
ble features. (See A Face out of Nature.) 
The miniature hunter in the kayak, the 
hunting scenes so skillfully etched into the 
leaves, are expressing what cannot be ren- 
dered so eloquently otherwise — the inter- 
dependence, more than that, the identifica- 
tion, of man and nature. The leaves become 
environmental symbols, containing and 
constraining the life of man. 


‘This, it seems to me, is also the deeper 
message of (the landscapes). The ways the 


printing stone has been used in these land- 
scapes is a reminder that the stone trans- 
mitting the environmental image is, itself, a 
part of that totality. It is a variation on the 
kind of mirror image which informed Plato’s 
caves and is seen again in A Face Out of 
Nature. The cheeks are stones, each contain- 
ing an animal caught in a trap. Stones are 
always used to weight a trap and Eskimo 
folklore has it that, when the animal dies, 
his spirit is trapped in the stone. Thomassie 
has shown us the unity of reality and thought 
in a way that is too profound for language. 
One often hears that the Eskimo does not 
think abstractly and, yet, what deep wis- 
dom, what innate appreciation of the rela- 
sted here.’ 


tion of parts to whole, is mar 
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ELIJASSIAPIK E9-915 
(b. 1912) 


Elijassiapik died in the early 1970's. He 
was a brother of Johnny Inukpuk. He was 
not a prolific carver, yet his Bird (1959) 
travelled with the Masterworks of the 
Canadian Arctic Exhibition, and his Woman 
Making Boot (1959) is in the National Col- 


lection in Ottawa. His daughter, Sarah, now 


head of the household, makes handicrafts. 
A married son, Simeonie (E9-1611) carves 
occasionally and was director of the co- 
operative in 1973. He works as a mechanic 
in the settlement snowmobile shop. Another 
iapik (E9-918), also carves, 
hunting subjects. Both 


son, Harry El 
tending to pref 


men sign their carvings in syllabics. 


Top, Man Hauling Seal 
onto the Ice: Harry 
Elijassiapik (1975) 


Right, Bear Attacking 
Seal: Simeonie 


Elijassiapik (1975) 
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ELIJASSIAPIK, ELI E9-1609 
(b. 1936) 


Eli is the adopted son of Elijassiapik. Eli 
lived in Johnny Inukpuk’s camp in the late 
Fifties with his father, and later the family 
moved into the settlement. He has been 
President of the Inoucdjouac Community 
Council for three years. He spends most of 
his day at the Community Council office 
and carves the rest of the time. Several of 
his pieces are in the National Collection. He 


likes to carve in ivory when it is available. 
Eli is married to Eva, who moved from 
Sairolie’s camp where she lived with her 
father Tuki, E9-1766, She looks after a 
family of two daughters and two sons and 
yet still has time to indulge in her specialty 
handicraft — dolls — all of which are totally 


dressed in authentic Inuit fashion. One doll, 
dressed in eider duck skin, was made for 
the exhibition, Crafts from Arctic Canada 
(Toronto, 1974) and shown in the publica- 
tion ‘Inuit Women in Transition’. 


EPOO, CHARLIE E9-1616 
(b. 1913) 


Charlie has seen many changes in the 
Inoucdjouac area since he lived with his wife 
Siasi (E9-1617) in Five Mile Inlet Camp. 
His wife is now dead and he is getting older 
but Charlie still hunts and carves. One of 
his works is in the Winnipeg Art Gallery 
and others are in the National Collection in 
Ottawa. His adopted son Josie, (b. 1956) 
also carves. 


Josie Epoo is covered in 
soapstone dust while 
working in one of the 
carving houses. 
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EPOO, LAZARUSIE E9-1619 
(b. 1932) 


Lazarusie Epoo has been active in 
community affairs for many years. He was 
President of the Inoucdjouac Community 
Council as far back as 1964, has worked 
closely with the co-operative and has been 
Vice-President of the Northern Quebec 
Inuit Association, with whom he is still 
associated. He is known as an excellent 
hunter and carver, and his Hunter Killing 
Bear (1963) 
ton’s ‘Eskimo Sculpture’, where it was des- 


was featured in George Swin- 


cribed as ‘magnificent in its tense skill and 
elemental strength’. 


Lazarusie’s wife, Emily also carves oc- 
casionally, signing her pieces in English. 
Their son, Jobie works at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company store and at the Nursing Station 
in a casual capacity when help is needed. 


Their daughter, Lizzie is the Avon repre- 


Top, Lazarusie Epoo 


Right, Fish: Josie Epoo (1976) 
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sentative for the settlement and worked in 
the Federal Day school as a classroom assis- 
tant until the school burned down. Daniel, 
although still of school age, is known to 


carve. There are seven children altogether. 


INUKPUK, ADAMIE 9-907 
(b. 1943) 


One of two sons of Johnny Inukpuk’s 
first marriage, Adamie has inherited the 
talent of his illustrious father and his work 
exhibits much of the same style. Two views 
of his Woman and Ringed Seal are shown 


to illustrate his careful craftsmanship. 


Adamie is married to Mina, daughter of 


Paulosie Paulosie and they have two child- 


ren, 


Two views of Woman and Ringed 
Seal: Adamie Inukpuk 
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INUKPUK, CHARLIE E9-906 
(b. 1941) 


Charlie is the son of Johnny Inukpuk 
(Snr). He was born at Kotak, 45 miles north 
of the settlement and began to carve in his 
teens. George Swinton has said of him ‘This 
young artist . . . has created a work that 
equals the best of Barlach and that is unsur- 
passed in the handling of well-developed 
details fitting into an expressive, unified 
whole’. Of his pieces in The Rothmans 
Permanent Collection of Eskimo Sculpture, 
perhaps the most impressive is his massive 
Group of Ten Women Sewing Skins on 
Umiak. Now in his mid-thirties, Charlie 
hunts and carves to support his wife and 
three children. He signs his work in sylla- 


bics. 
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His wife, Elizabee, in addition to looking 
after her family, is very involved in making 
the most exquisite dolls, authentically dres- 
sed in Inuit style clothes. Her dolls were 
featured in the ‘Crafts from Arctic Canada’ 
exhibition held in Toronto in 1974 and she 
personally attended the craft workshops 
that were staged at the same time. 


Above, Man Holding Seal: Elizabee 
Inukpuk (1973) 


Left, Hunter Carving Kudluk: Charlie 
Inukpuk 


INUKPUK, DANIEL E9-882 
(b. 1942) 


Daniel (brother of Johnny Inukpuk 
Junior) and his wife Mary live a busy, ac- 
tive life with their six children, Since the 
Print Shop in the settlement was opened, 
Daniel has worked there. He hunts in his 
spare time and does some carving, signing 
his pieces in syllabics. One of his pieces, 
Owl with Three Young is illustrated in 
George Swinton’s ‘Eskimo Sculpture’. His 
prints include Landscape of Inoucdjouac 
(1975), an interesting interpretation of the 
settlement as it existed some years ago and 
Inuit Going for Caribou (1975). Of the print 
making of Daniel and others, Marybelle 
Myers wrote in the 1975 edition of the 
Arctic Quebec Print Catalog: 


‘For a month last summer, an informal 
workshop was held in Inoucdjouac under 
the supervision of Brian Dalton, a young 


Left, Daniel Inukpuk 


Canadian. artist-teacher, During the Work- 
shop, informal discussions about print- 
making were encouraged and one day, 
suddenly inspired, Dalton suggested to the 
printmakers that they go outside, look 
around and, forgetting convention, draw 
their world as they saw it. 

‘The result (was) a series of Inoucdjouac 
landscapes, distinguished by their freshness 
and honesty. Although it has been a long 
time since the Eskimo lived in igloos, art 
has been slow to catch up to his life. Con- 


kimo prints and sculpture 
a life that 
used to be. Real or imagined, many Eskimo 


ventionally, 
depict a traditional way of life 


artists have felt a pressure to perpetuate in 
their art the romanticized myth of the Es- 
kimo as he hasn’t actually been for a long 
while. Few have had the courage to venture 
into contemporary themes, 


“... we see an effort on the part of the 
Inoucdjouac printmakers to catch up with 
what is happening now... 


‘The Eskimo artist, like artists anywhere, 
needs the freedom to interpret what is 
meaningful to him. Looking around, he 
draws the berries of Inoucdjouac, the tents, 
the wood houses, the hills and, yes the 
electric wires that energize the village. This 


is the world that lives for him... 
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Daniel’s wife, Mary was married to 
Conclucy Nayoumealook (E9-1572) but was 
widowed in 1966 when he drowned after 
his canoe overturned in high winds off 
Hopewell Narrows Camp, seven miles south 
of Inoucdjouac. In August, 1969 she mar- 
ried Daniel, and for some time they lived 
with her parents, Peter and Dalacea Kasud- 


luak. 


INUKPUK, JOBIE E9-880 
(b. 1934) 


Jobie is married with a young son and 
daughter. He is the brother of Johnny 
Junior and lives with his widowed mother, 
Mary. He hunts and carves occasionally. His 
Owl and Owlet, featured in George Swin- 
ton’s ‘Eskimo Sculpture’, is in the National 
Collection in Ottawa. His wife, Jeannie is 
an expert sewer of dolls in traditional Inuit 
clothing. Jobie signs his work with his disc 


number. 


Above, Seal on Man’s Head: 
Daniel Inukpuk (1974) 


Left, Doll: Jeannie Inukpuk 


Above, Man and Seal: Inukpuk (circa 1962) 


Left, Woman with Child on Back Making 
Cat’s Cradle: Johnny Inukpuk (1975) 


INUKPUK, JOHNNY E9-904 
(b. 1911) 


One of Canada’s best known Eskimo 
artists, Johnny Inukpuk is represented in 
most of the important collections of Inuit 
art and has been commissioned to carve 
monumental pieces for a number of public 
buildings in Canada and the United States. 
His entire output is quickly purchased by 
eager collectors, a fact, incidentally, which 
never ceases to amaze him. 


Johnny is the son of a great leader, 
Inukpuk, who led his own camp and was 
renowned as a catechist, preaching to the 
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people whenever he visited the settlement. 
He grew up in an atmosphere where each 
day began (and usually ended) with prayers, 
over which his father presided. His life was 
lived almost entirely on the land. The first 
place he remembers is Richmond Gulf, 140 
miles to the south of Inoucdjouac, From 
there the camp moved to the Kudlak River, 
where he spent the next twenty years. The 
latter portion of his life, before he (by then 
camp leader in his own right) moved his 
people into the settlement, was spent forty 
miles north of Inoucdjouac on the Nowli- 
gavik River. It was there that he first began 
carving from stone, an activity for which he 
possesses a natural talent. 


Johnny married his first wife (Alice, 
daughter of Allakariallak who played the 
title role in the film ‘Nanook of the North’) 
in 1939 and they had two sons, Charlie and 
Adamie, before her death in 1945. He re- 
married (to Mary) in 1950 and they have 
seven children, five of whom still live with 
them in their neatly furnished three-bed- 
room home near the river front in Inoucd- 


jouac. 


Although in his sixties, Johnny has the 
appearance of one in his mid-fifties. He is a 
quiet, reserved and obviously thoughtful 
man who is concerned about the continued 
success of Eskimo art and recognizes the 
dangers that threaten artists striving to 
maintain quality, yet faced with the need 
to support their families in a time of 


Johnny Inukpuk 


spiralling prices for goods and services. His 
own work exhibits this concern and will 
undoubtedly continue to do so. 


When not carving, Johnny continues to 
hunt and trap as has been his life-long cus- 
tom. Such life is not without its dangers. 
While alone north of Inoucdjouac in 1975, 
he slept overnight in a snow house and was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of 
animals. He quickly punched a hole through 
the side of the house to retrieve his rifle, 
only to encounter the face of a polar bear, 
one of three which had decided to investi- 
gate his camp. Fortunately the bears de- 
parted and Johnny 
incident in a stone print. 


ived to depict the 


INUKPUK, JOHNNY JNR. E9-879 
(b. 1930) 


Known locally as Johnny Inukpuk 
Junior, to distinguish him from the famous 
carver of the same name (they are not re- 
lated), Johnny is an active, outgoing man 
who spends much of his time hunting and 


doing seasonal casual work. He is married 
with three sons and a daughter. He occa- 
sionally carves and signs his work John 
Inukpuk Jnr or in syllabics. 


KASUDLUAK, ALLIE E9-1670 
(b. 1926) 


Having been in hospital at one time, 
Allie knows something of southern ways. 
He does not carve too often and when he 
does, his carvings are usually small. An early 
work of his, Hunter with Ivory Fox in Trap 
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is in the collection of the Chedoke Hospital 
(formerly known as the Hamilton Sanator- 
ium). This hospital was at one time used as 
a treatment centre for Eskimos suffering 


from tuberculosis. Most patients from the 


Canadian Arctic were homesick and lonely, 
and a program of carving was introduced as 
a therapeutic occupation and a means of 


earning a little extra spending money. The 


collection is an interesting one in that it 
portrays many incidents in the traditional 
Inuit way of life. 


Allie has a large family. His wife Mary 
(E9-1671) nevertheless finds time to carve. 
Allie signs his carvings with his disc number 


or in syllabics. 
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KASUDLUAK, CHARLIE E9-1554 
(b. 1929) 


Although he has worked for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for many years, Charlie 
Kasudluak makes the occasional sculpture. 
He and his wife, Martha have three children. 
Charlie usually signs his pieces in syllabics 
with his disc number. 


KASUDLUAK, DALACEA E9-778 
(b. 1912) 


er to Johnny Inukpuk, Dalacea is 
prolific carver, mainly of seals and small 
animals. Her husband, Peter Kasudluak is 
an old age pensioner. Dalacea signs her 


work in syllabics or in English. 


KASUDLUAK, DANIEL E9-1699 
(b. 1925) 


Catechist to the Anglican Church in the 
settlement, Daniel is a widower with two 
children at home. Another son, Paulosie 


has moved to Grise Fiord. 

Carvings by Daniel were featured in the 
1969 and 1971 Eskimo Art calendars. Bird 
(1958) in dark grey stone is in the National 
Collection in Ottawa, 


Seal: Charlie Kasudluak (1975) 


KASUDLUAK, DAVIDEE E9-1552 
(b. 1905) 


Davidee is still very active although un- 
able to go hunting, He carves and is repre- 
sented by several works in the National 
Collection in Ottawa. All depict animals, 
birds or fish. He and his wife, Lizzie have a 
son Nulukie (in his early twenties) living at 
home. Another son, Abraham has held the 
position of clerk to the Department of In- 
dian and Northern Affairs for many years. 
He is also a member of the Community 
Council and has time to be active in Church 


affairs. 


KASUDLUAK, PAULOSIE E9-779 
(b. 1938) 


Paulosie was once a prolific carver. Boy 
Holding Seal (1965) and Bird (1957) are 
examples of his work in the National Col- 
lection in Ottawa. He is deeply involved in 
community and regional activities and has 
been a director of the Northern Quebec 
Inuit Association. He is a director of TIKI 
— Inuit Ilisarnilirinignat Kupaip Tarngag- 
nani which, translated, means The Move- 
ment for Educational Control and Develop- 
ment. He is also President of the Federa- 
tion of Co-operatives of Northern Quebec 
and a member of the Inoucdjouac Com- 
munity Council. 


He is married to Jeannie, who not only 
looks after her family but produces small 
carvings for sale. Their daughter, Mary is 
a sales clerk at the co-operative retail store. 
There are five other children. Paulosie signs 


Man with Drilled Piece: Simon Kasudluak 


his work with his name in syllabics and his 


disc number. 


KASUDLUAK, SIMON E9-1716 
(b. 1925) 


Simon Kasudluak, who was born near 
the Nastapoka Islands, is another Inoucd- 
jouac carver represented in the National 
Collection in Ottawa, as well as in The 
Rothmans Permanent Collection of Eskimo 
Sculpture. His work covers a range of sub- 
jects from traditional Eskimo activities to 
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Man and Woman: Simon Kasudluak (1975) 


Arctic land and sea mammals. He signs his 
carvings in syllabics and his disc number. 
Simon and his wife Gelia have two daugh- 
ters. Simon’s older brother 
(E9-1717), born in 1928, lives with them 
and divides his time between hunting and 


Paulosie 


carving. 


KUMARLUK, LUCASSIE E9-704 
(b. 1921) 


A taciturn man not easy to get to know, 
solitary and quiet but an able hunter, trap- 
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per and carver, Lucassie takes time to pro- 
duce carvings, many of which are treatments 


of the walrus. 


His wife, Mary Mina, also carves, mainly 
seals and other animals and her products 
can be seen in many southern outlets. She 
signs her work in syllabics and in English. A 
son Jobie (b. 1957), works for the co- 
operative on oil delivery. Another son, 
Jacka (b. 1959) carves occasionally. 


KUTCHAKA, TIMOTHY E9-774 


(b. 19 


Li 


24) 


ce a few others, Timothy continued 


to live in Hopewell Narrows Camp, even 


after 


most of the people moved into the 


permanent settlement of Port Harrison. He 


has a 


hearing defect but this does not stop 


him from hunting. He married Louisa, also 


a carver, and together they brought up a 


large family of seven children. In addition, 


Louisa 
with ¢ 


Ti 
two 0 
and S 
the J 


v’s mother, 77-year old Alicie lives 


hem. 


mothy does some fine carving, and 
f his works are Hunter with Leister 
ear (1958) and Fish (1959), both in 
F. Twomey Collection in Winnipeg. 


Louisa also carves and is involved in handi- 


crafts. 


Upper right, Man and 
Seal: Lousie Kutchaka 


(1975) 


Right, Walrus: Lucassie 


Kumarl 


luk (1975) 
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NALUKTURUK, JOSEPHIE E9-1735 
(b. 1936) 


Always ready to go around the settle- 
ment on the business of the Inoucdjouac 
Community Council and prominent in 
church affairs, Josephie is an active carver. 
One of his works Head (1965) is in the 
National Collection in Ottawa. His wife 
Mary works in the Print Shop in addition 
to looking after five children. 


Josephie signs his carvings in syllabics. 


NASTAPOKA, ABRAHAM E9-1706 
(b. 1900) 


Even at the relatively advanced age of 
seventy-seven Abraham Nastapoka, whom 
fellow Eskimos describe as ‘a real man’, still 
radiates power from immensely powerful 
shoulders, massive head and generally mus- 
cular build. He stays at home much of the 
time now, venturing out to hunt only close 
to the settlement, but often reflects on the 
time when he was leader of his own camp 


and a renowned hunter. 


Most of his life was spent in the country 
to the south of Inoucdjouac. In fact he 
takes his name from the fact that he oper- 
ated a small ‘canteen’ (cigarettes, tea and 
the like) on the Nastapoka River in the days 
before the Second World War. 


Upper, Man Hauling Out Seal: Josephie 
Nalukturuk (1973) 


Lower, Abraham Nastapoka 
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He was fifty before he began to carve in 
the period of the re-awakening of Inuit art 
triggered by James Houston but he quickly 
established a reputation as one of the fore- 
most Eskimo sculptors and his work was 
purchased by the National Collection in 
Ottawa and the Toronto Dominion Bank 
Collection (among others). One of his 


pieces, Head (1957) travelled with the 
Masterworks of the Canadian Arctic Ex- 
hibition on its tour. 


Because of sickness that affected his 
arms, Abraham ceased carving in 1974. His 
second wife, Sarah (E9-1519) who is many 
years his junior now carries on in his place. 
With their son, Davidee (b. 1945), she has 
set up a private carving house or studio on 
the bank of the Inoucdjouac River and 
spends part of each day there, carving for 
sale to the co-operative and to fill mail 
orders received from southern Canada. 
She signs her pieces in syllabics. As an 
added pastime she sews distinctive Inoucd- 


jouac dolls. 


NASTAPOKA, SAMSON E9-1712 
(b. 1931) 


Adopted son of Abraham, Samson 
Nastapoka (second surviving son of Alla- 
kariallak, ‘Nanook of the North’) is a very 
outgoing, pleasant man. He is a prolific car- 
ver and has several works in The Rothmans 
Permanent Collection of Eskimo Sculpture. 
He signs his work in syllabics. To eke out 
the household budget, Samson goes out 
hunting often. His wife Nellie carves oc- 
casionally and also sews, Inoucdjouac dolls 
being one of her specialties. She also has 
her hands full looking after her family of 
two daughters and two sons. 


Woman with Sealskin on Drying Frame: Sarah 
Nastapoka (1975) 
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Mother and Two 
Children: Samson 
Nastapoka (1976) 
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NIVIAXIE, ADAMIE E9-731 
(b. 1925) 


The Department of Northern Affairs at 
one time employed Adamie Niviaxie as a 
worker on municipal services. He is a carver 
in his own right, and one of his carvings Fish 
(1955-6) is in the Winnipeg Art Gallery. He 
is also featured in George Swinton’s ‘Eskimo 
Sculpture’ where his Mother and Child 
(1963) is discussed by the author. Adamie 
is married to Annie and they have seven 
children, one of whom is married, Allie 


(b. 1960) is a talented artist. 


Right, Man Leaving Igloo: Allie Niviaxie (1976) 


Bird: Adamie Niviaxie (1975) 
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NIVIAXIE, SAMWILLIE E9-730 
(b. 1923) 


Born at the Hopewell Narrows Camp, 
seven miles south of the settlement of Port 
Harrison, Samwillie has been a hunter and 
trapper all his life. He remembers hunting 
walrus and seal with his father before he 
ever visited the growing settlement. He is 
reported to have been elected camp leader 
in 1966, replacing Abraham Nastapoka, but 
he will only acknowledge the fact that until 
a couple of years ago, when he got too o| d, 
he was boss for the yearly caribou hunt. In 
1967 he moved to the settlement of Inoucd- 


jouac to live permanently. 


It was after Jim Houston’s visit to the 
settlement in 1948 that Samwillie began to 
carve. The subjects he loves to choose best 
of all are animals and women with children. 
He is a productive carver, not only for the 
money he can earn but also because he en- 
joys the work. When he looks back he can 
remember that his father, Niviaxie (E9-728) 


carved in bone and ivory to make imple- 


ments such as harpoon heads and saviks 


Above, Samwillie Niviaxie 


Right, Seal: Samwillie 
Niviaxie (1975) 
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(snowknives), though he cannot remember 


him ever carving in soapstone. Samwillie 


signs his name in syllabics. 


A mild mannered, quietly spoken and 
pleasant man, married to Leah and with six 
children, he will continue to carve for the 


enjoyment it gives him personally. 


NOWKAWALK, JOANASIE E9-908 
(b. 1926) 


Joanasie, small of stature, sun-burned 
and wrinkled after long hours in the Arctic 
sun, is the eldest surviving child of Allaka- 
riallak, the man who, while working as post 
servant to the Revillon Fréres trading com- 
pany, was chosen by Robert Flaherty to 
play the title role in the film classic ‘Nanook 
of the North’, Joanasie was born in Port 
Harrison but spent much of his early life 
in Johnny Inukpuk’s camp, not moving 
permanently into the settlement until 1965. 


He considers his main occupation to be carv- 


ing, and manages to make a fair living out 
of his accomplishments. Although carving 


takes much of his time, he still tries to go 


hunting. 


Two carvings of his are in the Eskimo 
Art Collection of the Toronto Dominion 
Bank. Joanasie prefers to carve animals, al- 
though at times he likes to try something 
different. 


NOWRAKUDLUK, LUCASSIE E9-1620 
(b. 1912) 


Lucassie was living in the settlement of 
Port Harrison as far back as 1958. One of 
his carvings of that period, Hunter with 
Spear was featured ina photograph of Willia 
Ningiuk in the Fall, 1966 issue of Beaver 


Magazine. 


Although in his sixties, Lucassie still 
carves, as his main means of livelihood, 


taking his time over each piece of work un- 
til he is satisfied with the quality. 


NOWRAKUDLUK, NOAH E9-1612 
(b. 1916) 


An occasional hunter and carver, Noah 
was disabled by a stroke in 1965. His wife 
Mary works for the nursing station. A 
daughter Lily is in Povungnituk, and an- 
other daughter Rita is at Highland Park 
High School in Ottawa. Yet another daught- 
er, Alicie lives at home and produces the 
occasional fine sculpture. 


Man Using Bow Drill on Komatik 
Runner: Joanasie Nowkawalk (1974) 
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NUKTIALUK, REBECCA E9-1646 


Rebecca lived in Johnny Inukpuk’s 
camp with her husband, Pinnie (E9-937) 
until the late Sixties. They brought up a 
family together, and during this time Pinnie 
was turning out fine carvings, one of which, 
Woman with Ulu and Fish (1954) was in- 
cluded in the Masterworks of the Canadian 
Arctic Exhibition on its tour of Europe and 
North America. Many of Pinnie’s sculptures 
found their way into the collections of pri- 
vate individuals where they were proudly 
displayed. He died at the relatively early 
age of 42 in 1969 in a most unfortunate 
accident when he was crushed by a slab of 
rock which fell while he was excavating 
soapstone at a spot north of the settlement. 


Rebecca is active in making handicrafts, 


and produces dolls of the highest quality. 


She is the head of a large family. 


Above, Man and Fish: 
Alicie Nowrakudluk 
(1973) 


Right, Woman with Child 
Sewing Boot: Pinnie 
Nuktialuk (circa 1963) 
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NULUKIE, DANIEL E9-1685 
(b. 1943) 


A competent, outgoing man who speaks 
excellent English, Daniel works for the co- 
operative in the settlement as maintenance 
carpenter. Now in his thirties, he is married 


and has three sons and two daughters. 


One of his carvings in the National Col- 
lection in Ottawa, Man and Seal (1965) is 
carved in dark grey stone. He signs his work 
in syllabics with disc number. His full time 
job with the co-operative means that he 
now produces sculptures only occasionally 
but his wife Mina is active in the handicraft 
field and makes dolls. 


Daniel Nulukie 


NULUKIE, JOSIE E9-1660 
(b. 1931) 


Josie Nulukie was born on a Christmas 
Day, seventy-five miles south of Port Har- 
rison. Married to Maggie Echalook, they 
have two children. He is a likeable, friendly 
and quiet man. His carvings are considered 
to be primitive and he likes to use green 
soapstone, usually portraying animals, 
notably walrus. One of his earlier carvings, 
Woman and Child in Snowhousé is in the 
Eskimo Carving Collection of the Chedoke 
Hospital, Hamilton, Ontario where he spent 


time as a patient. 
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OHAITUK, PETER JOBIE E9-925 
(b. 1946) 


Peter is employed by the co-operative 
as an oil delivery truck driver. His carving is 
usually restricted to weekends in the sum- 
mertime. He produced a number of fine 
print editions in 1975 including a Self Por- 
trait. He signs his work in syllabics or 


English. 


OHAITUK, SIMEONIE E9-924 
(b. 1941) 


Simeonie worked for the local co- 
operative at one period of his life and was 
later appointed to act as the special police 
officer in the settlement. Unfortunately he 
was shot and wounded in an incident involv- 
ing alcohol. Now well recovered, he sup- 
ports his wife and five children by hunting 
and carving. He signs his work in syllabics. 
The family lives with Simeonie’s father-in- 
law, Isa Kasudluak. 
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Josie Nulukie rough- 
files a new piece 
while at work in 
carving house. 


Man with Sealskin Rope: Peter Jobie 
Ohaituk (1975) 


OOMAYOUALOOK, JOANASSIE 
E9-1749 
(b. 1934) Serpent: Simeonie Ohaituk (1976) 


Joanassie is a prolific carver, and his 
carvings depict people at traditional activ- 
ities and animals posed in action. He signs 
his work in syllabics. He is also an excellent 
carpenter. His mother Eva was born in 1902, 
has been a widow for some time, and lived 
in Sajuli’s camp with her children in the 
late Sixties. Joanassie is a quiet, easy to get 
along with kind of person, and is well liked 
in his community, 


Below, Woman and Child: Joanassie 
Oomayoualook (1973) 


Sitting Bear: Johanassie Oomayoualook (1976) 
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Top, Man and Fox: Minnie Palliser (1976) 
Bottom, Goose: Minnie Palliser (1976) 
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OWEETALTUK, DANIEL E9-1702 
(b. 1934) 


Daniel is married to Dora and has six 
children. A small man, interested in every- 
thing and easy to get along with, he carves 


as a major means of support. 


PALLISER, GEORGE E9-1790 
(b. 1927) 


Formerly a clerk with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, George Palliser has lived in the 
settlement since the late Fifties. He is a 
member of the Inoucdjouac Community 
Council and divides his free time between 
hunting and carving. His wife, Minnie, also 
carves and signs her work Minnie Palliser. A 
daughter, Caroline is a teacher for the Pro- 
vincial School. Two other daughters, Mary 
and Annie, are working for the Northern 
Quebec Inuit Association. 


PAULOSIE, PAULOSIE 59-1540 
(b. 1915) 


Paulosie is now an old age pensioner 
and, although he used to carve, he works 
on a piece of soapstone only once in a while 
as he suffers from arthritis in his hands. He 
is married to Eva and they have four child- 


ren. 


Loon and her Brood (1958) is one of a 
number of Paulosie’s earlier works now in 
the National Collection in Ottawa. A son, 
Easter (b. 1951) also does some carving. 


POV, ABRAHAM E9-884 
(b. 1927) 


Abraham is a prolific carver. Bird with 
Folded Wings (1958) in dark grey stone 
is in the National Collection in Ottawa. 
Mother and Child, probably carved in 1959, 
was featured in George Swinton’s ‘Eskimo 
Sculpture’. 


His family knowsa little about southern 
Canada, and his wife, Alicie, daughter Lucy, 
and grandson Charlie have all been in hos- 
pital at some time or other. 


Abraham takes wage employment in 
the settlement when jobs are available. The 
remainder of the time he hunts and carves. 
He signs his carvings in syllabics and some- 
times just Abraham. 


His family name is pronounced as indi- 
vidual letters P-O-V, similar to the abbre- 
viated pronunciation of Povungnituk. 


SHAOMIK, DAVIDEE E9-876 
(b. 1925) 


Davidee lives as part of Johnny Inuk- 
puk’s family. Crippled in one leg, he is 
nevertheless known for his hunting prowess 
and this, together with his carving, enables 
him to maintain himself independently. His 
work frequently depicts people in tradition- 
al Eskimo activities. He signs his sculptures 
in syllabics. 


Woman Softening Boot: 
Abraham Pov (1973) 
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SMILER, ISA E9-706 
(b. 1921) 


Born in Port Harrison, Isa has always 
been a hunter, trapper and a fisherman who 
lives off the land. He began carving in 1948, 
after Jim Houston (known to the Eskimos 
as Saumik) had been on a visit to the settle- 
ment. His favourite subjects are the Arctic 
animals of his environment, especially ot- 
ters. His Head and Wings of a Bird (1954) 
and Bear Head are in the National Collection 
in Ottawa. He is also represented in The 
Rothmans Permanent Collection of Eskimo 
Sculpture. He signs his work with his disc 
number, syllabics or Isa. S. 
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Marjorie Hinds, while teaching in Port 
Harrison in 1958, was the one who discover- 
ed that Isa could draw. She provided him 
with art materials and the opportunity (as 
his teacher) to practice his drawing. He was 
already carving and he added a new dimen- 
sion to his creativity. Both accomplishments 
have brought an income into the household 
and, as he enjoyed both occupations, he 
found his life fulfilling. Two of his paintings 
were featured in the Beaver Magazine, Au- 
tumn 1967. 


Man Holding Seal: Davidee Shaomik (1975) 


Isa Smiler 
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ER 
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TY 
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Isa is married to Lucy (herself a creator 


of Inuit 
Daniel 


family 


bedroor 


trinkets. 


Seal: Daniel Smiler (1976) A 
sl 


Isa still 


are don 


they tak 


added d 


hangings 


life scenes in her sewing). They have 


three children, a daughter and two sons. 


(E9-2322), born 1957, under the 


tutorship of his father also carves. The 


ives in a pleasantly furnished three- 
m home lavishly decorated with wall 
s (including Isa’s own work) and 


ightly built man, forever pleasant, 
hunts when he can. His drawings 
e now only on request as he finds 
a long time for little return. An 
ifficulty is failing eyesight. He did 


the largest quantity of his work when he 


was in Moose Factory hospital during 1973 


74. 


Isa 
his auto 
mer-Fal| 


free tim 


has recently turned to writing, and 
obiography is featured in the Sum- 
, 1977 issue of Inuktitut. In his 


ne, Isa is the Minister’s assistant at 


Otter with Fish: Isa Smiler 
(circa 1962) 


the Anglican Church. 


ys 


Hunter with Harpoon: Isa Smiler 


TUKI E9-1766 
(b. 1888) 


Inoucdjouac’s oldest resident, Tuki is 
no longer able to get about except once in 
a while in the summer. Tuki did carve in his 
younger days. He was in hospital a number 
of times and knows what it is like to be in 
Moose Factory and Hamilton, Ontario. His 
wife Anna died in 1964. 
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His son Peter, who died in hospital in 
1976 at the age of 55, was a carver in his 
own right. Peter is represented in the Es- 
kimo Art Collection in Ottawa. Another 
son Noah (b, 1925) used to carve, but now 
has a salaried job. Yet another son, Lucassie 
(b. 1935) is quite productive. 


Right, Man Hauling in 
Seal: Lucassie Tuki 


(1976) 


Below, Man Kneeling: 
Lucassie Tuki (1975) 
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TUKI, SILASSIE E9-1768 
(b. 1919) 


Silassie has problems with his side and 
can only hunt in warm weather. He carves 
whenever he can but finds that he does not 
do much these days. When he produces a 
carving he signs the piece in syllabics. 


WEETALUKTUK, DANIEL E9-1932 
(b. 1951) 


Daniel began carving while in boarding 
school in southern Canada as a way to make 
extra pocket money. He later returned to 
his home settlement, became a prolific carv- 
er, and won the regard of the people in 
Inoucdjouae for his work, He has plans to 
make yearly visits to Saskatchewan, where 
he attended school, to make and sell his 


carvings. 


WEETALUKTUK, ELI E9-2203 
(b. 1952) 


Daniel’s brother Eli is also considered a 
good carver. He is, however, working with 
the Northern Quebec Inuit Association in 


southern Canada. 
WEETALUKTUK, MALAYA E9-1759 


Now a widow, Malaya is very active in 
making handicrafts and her dolls, with soap- 
stone heads, sealskin parkas and limegrass 
bases are on display in many outlets selling 
Inuit handicrafts. Three of her dolls, as well 
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Silassie Tuki in carving house. 


as those of her daughter, Annie were fea- 
tured in the publication ‘Crafts from Arctic 
Canada’ (1974). 


WEETALUKTUK, PAULOSIE E9-1760 
(b. 1938) 


Paulosie, once a carver himself, is now 
the buyer for the co-operative, and spends 
his days evaluating and pricing carvings, sel- 
ling some to visitors to the settlement, and 
overseeing the shipping of the remainder to 
the co-operatively owned wholesale distri- 
butor in Montreal. He is married and has 


three children. Paulosie signed his carvings 


in syllabics. 


Left, Man Killing Walrus: Paulosie 
Weetaluktuk (1973) 


Above, Muskrat: Silassie Tuki (1976) 


Below, Man Hauling Seal onto Ice: Silassie 
Tuki (1975) 
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WEETALUKTUK, SAROLLIE E9-1745 


Sarollie, who died in 1962, succeeded 
his father as 


leader of a camp twenty-five 
miles south of the settlement. He has been 
described as a man who was well liked and 
respected, of medium height, a compact, 
stocky figure who gave people the impres- 
sion of reserves of strength and tirelessness. 
He carried himself with great dignity and 
had the air of a man who expected to be 


obeyed. 


A number of his carvings have been 
featured in George Swinton’s ‘Eskimo 
Sculpture’, examples of which are Caribou 
(1953) and Woman (1957). 


WEETALUKTUK, SIMEONIE E9-1752 
(b. 1921) 


Brother of Sarollie, Simeonie took over 


the camp leadership after his brother's 
death. He is well liked and respected by all 
who come into contact with him. He is 
married to Lucy and they have ten children 
ranging in ages from thirty to eight. 
Simeonie is very productive and signs his 
name in syllabics. His wife, Lucy, also 


carves. 


WEETALUKTUK, WILLIA E9-696 
(b. 1920) 


Willia was at one time the Special Con- 
stable for the RCMP and lived in the settle- 
ment of Port Harrison, with his second wife 
Lizzie and two young daughters. In this 
capacity he worked for seventeen years. He 
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Man Blowing up Seal Bladder: 
Simeonie Weetaluktuk (1975) 


also learned carpentry and was considered 
good at that work. Lizzie worked for the 
a domestic, When 


Ministry of Transport 
their relatives moved to Grise Fiord in 
1953-4, Willia and Liz 
bisher Bay with their family. 


ie moved to Fro- 


In 1970 they moved to Povungnituk on 
Hudson Bay, and are now living permanent- 


ly in Inoucdjouac. 


Willia has for some years used his talents 


as a carver to bring in an income. 


Woman with Fish: Simeonie 
Weetaluktuk (1975) 


WILLIAMS, JOHNNY E9-748 
(b. 1943) 


Johnny, born in Port Harrison, has tra- 
velled extensively. In 1959 he was in 
Yellowknife, NWT on a Heavy Equipment 
Operator course. He worked as an inter- 
preter for the Department of Northern 
Affairs, and in Frobisher Bay he worked 
as a janitor and on construction. He 
speaks excellent English and is reported to 
have a marvellous sense of humor. In 1973, 
he was Secretary to the Community Coun- 
cil and later served on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Northern Quebec Inuit Associa- 
tion, where he also served a term as Vice- 
President. Johnny is married to Kitty and 
they have four sons and a daughter. 


Wd. 


SURNAMES 


Inuit society had no requirement 
for family names or surnames 

until the coming of the white man’s 
bureaucracy, which found it 
impossible to differentiate 

between many individuals with 

the same name, particularly 

since most white men preferred 

to use the Biblical name 

(adopted at the instigation of the 
missionaries) and not the 

Inuit name that was most often 
used by the people themselves. 

The Inoucdjouac people 

were among the first to take family 
names — as recently as the early 
1960's, The names chosen 

were usually those of the heads of 
families, 
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DISC NUMBERS 


Throughout this publication mention 

is made of Inuit disc numbers. 

These numbers were assigned to all Inuit — 
first in 1941, again under a 

revised system in 1945 — to assist 

the government in overcoming problems 
caused by the lack of Inuit surnames 

and by the duplication of Inuit names that 
made the administration of 

medical and welfare aid (and the 
distribution of Family Allowances) 

very difficult. The numbers 

were issued to individuals and provided 

to them stamped on a small 

fibre disc — hence the term ‘disc numbers’. 
Although no longer required, many Inuit 
find them to be a convenient method 

of certain identification and 

still use their unique number as a 
signature on the base of 

each carving. 


ita. PEOPLE 


Family Names Given Names Disc No. 
ACULIAK Alicie E9-1596 
ACULIAK Daniel E9-1598 
ACULIAK Davidee E9-2127 
ACULIAK Joe Adlaka E9-1595 
ACULIAK Johnny E9-1958 
ACULIAK Lucy E9-1594 
Elizabee Dau £9-2311 
Annie Dau E9-2347 
ACULIAK Noah E9-1597 
Sapora Wife E9-1862 
ACULIAK Tommy E9-2213 
AKIATUSUK Mary E9-909 
Alicie G/Dau —_E5-1091 
ALAYCO Adamie E9-1733 
ALAYCO Issac E9-1737 
ALAYCO Johanassie E9-2104 
AMIDLAK Anna Mamagot E9-1550 
AMIDLAK Levi E9-1564 
AMIDLAK Mary E9-1549 
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Family Names 


AMIDLAK 


AMIDLAK 
AUPALUKTA 


ECHALOOK 


ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 


ECHALOOK 


ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 


ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 


ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 
ECHALOOK 
ELIJASSIAPIK 


ELIJASSIAPIK 


ELIJASSIAPIK 
ELIJASSIAPIK 


ELIJASSIAPIK 


ELIJASSIAPIK 
EPOO 


EPOO 


EPOO 
EPOO 
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Given Names 


Mathewsie 
Tyna 
Samwillie 
Isa 
Martha 
Aibilie 
Mary 

Eva 
Jeremiah 
Levi 
Louisa 
Mary 
Louisa Lucy 
Lucassie 
Lucassie 
Martha 
Moses 
Anna 
Nellie 
Lizzie 
Niviaxie Julien 
Noah 
Peter 
Thomassie 
Eli 

Eva 

Harry 
Caroline 
Mary 
Sarah 
Simeonie 
Lucy 
Zachariah 
Charlie 
Johnny 
Lucy 
Johanassie 
Josie 
Lazarusie 
Emily 
Jobie 
Daniel 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 
Wife 


Dau 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 
Son 


Wife 
Son 
Son 


Disc No. 


E9-1548 
E9-1779 
E9-1546 
E9-1345 
E9-1578 
E9-1647 
E9-1507 
E9-866 

E9-1935 
9-864 

E9-865 

£9-2615 
E9-2145, 
E9-1582 
E9-1648 
E9-1599 
E9-1585 
9-930 

E9-891 

E9-2601 
E9-2113 
E9-867 

E9-1587 
E9-1586 
E9-1609 
E9-1774 
E9-918 

E9-1775 
E9-1831 
E9-917 

£9-1611 
E9-1981 
9-919 

E9-1616 
E9-1614 
E9-1667 
E9-2348 
E9-2157 
E9-1619 
£9-717 

E9-2343 
E9-2666 


Family Names 


EPOO 
INUKPUK 


INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 


INUKPUK 


INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 
INUKPUK 
KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLUAK 


KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLUAK 


KASUDLUAK 


KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLUAK 
KASUDLAUK 


KASUDLUAK 


Given Names 


Lizzie (Lucy) 
Adamie 

Mina 

Charlie Alakarialak 
Elizabee 

Daniel Upatitsiak 
Mary 

Jobie 

Jeannie 

Johnny 

Mary Okora 
Shaomik 
Johnny Jnr 
Rhoda Pungituk 
Levi 

Mary 

Peter 

Abraham 
Abraham 

Betsy 

Michael 

Allie 

Mary 

Charlie 

Martha 

Jobie (Abraham) 
Daniel 

Davidee 

Lizzie 

Nulukie 

Isa 

Akenizie 
Johnny 

Lizzie 

Paulosie 
Jeannie 

Mary 

Paulosie 
Paulosie 

Peter 

Dalacea 

Peter 


Wife 
Wife 
Wife 
Wife 


Wife 
Son 


Wife 


Wife 
A/Son 


Wife 
Wife 
A/Son 
Wife 
A/Son 
Wife 


Son 


Wife 
A/Dau 


Wife 


Disc No. 


E9-2122 
9-907 
E9-1499 
E9-906 
E9-881 
E9-882 
E9-781 
E9-880 
E9-1756 
9-904 
E9-877 
E9-2611 
E9-879 
E9-1780 
E9-2132 
E9-878 
E9-1984 
E9-1913 
E9-1556 
E£9-1299 
E9-2340 
E9-1670 
E9-1671 
E9-1554 
E9-703 
£9-2330 
E9-1699 
E9-1552 
E9-1553 
E9-2156 
E9-1701 
E9-1703 
E9-2335 
E9-1910 
E9-779 
E9-1570 
E9-2308 
E9-1717 
E9-2205 
9-777 
E9-778 
E9-1988 
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Family Names 


KASUDLUAK 
KINGALIK 
KINGALIK 


KUMARLUK 


KUTCHAKA 
KUTCHAKA 
KUTCHAKA 


KUTCHAKA 


MINA 


MINA 
NALUKTUK 
NALUKTUK 


NALUKTUK 


NALUKTUK 
NALUKTURUK 


NALUKTURUK 


NAPATUK 


NASTAPOKA 


NASTAPOKA 
NASTAPOKA 
NASTAPOKA 


NASTAPOKA 
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Given Names 


Simon 
Gelia 
Samson 
Mina 
Simeonie 
Sarah 
Lucassie 
Mary Mina 
Jobie 
Jacka 
Alicie 
Rynee 
Sarah 
Timothy 
Louisa 
Samwillie (Jobie) 
Lazarusie 
Alicie 
Anna Maggie 
Caroline 
Davidie 
Sarassie 
Peter 
Louisa 
Willia 
Sarah 
Josephie 
Mary 
Allie 
Simeonie 
Alicie 
Philiposie 
Alicie 
Minnie 
Abraham 
Sarah 
Davidee 
Leah 
Sarah 
Samson 
Nellie 
Ruth Julie 
Louisa 


Wife 
Wife 
Wife 
Wife 


Son 
Son 


Wife 
Son 


Wife 


Wife 
Wife 
Son 
Wife 
Son 
Wife 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 


Wife 
Dau 
Dau 


Disc No. 


E9-1716 
E9-1711 
E9-712 
E9-793 
E9-710 
9-894 
E9-704 
9-91 
E9-2321 
E9-2628 
E9-1777 
E9-1778 
E9-2125 
E9-774 
E9-775 
£9-2325 
E9-741 
E9-1555 
E9-2137 
E9-761 
E9-1928 
£9-1901 
E9-758 
E9-759 
E9-2605 
E9-2222 
E9-1735 
E9-1757 
£9-2341 
£9-2113 
E9-2159 
E9-1523 
£9-1298 
£9-1423 
E9-1706 
E9-1519 
E9-1708 
E9-1709 
E9-1713 
E9-1712 
9-733 
E9-2309 
E9-2609 


Family Names 


NAYOUMEALOOK 


NAYOUMEALOOK 


NAYOUMEALOOK 
NAYOUMEALOOK 
NAYOUMEALOOK 
NINGIUK 
NINGIUK 


NINGIUK 


NIVIAXIE 


NIVIAXIE 


NIVIAXIE 


NOWKAWALK 


NOWKAWALK 
NOWKAWALK 
NOWRA 
NOWRA 


NOWRA 
NOWRA 
NOWRA 
NOWRA 


NOWRAKUDLUK 


NOWRAKUDLUK 


NOWRAKUDLUK 


Given Names 


Charlie 
Suzanna 
Mary 
Easter 
Lydia 
Lucy 
Sarah 
Timothy 
Elizabee 
Ida 
Joanassie 
Louisa 
Adamie 
Annie 
Josephie 
Allie 
Conclucy 
Alicie 
Samwillie 
Leah 
Mary 
Joanasie 
Annesie 
Minnie 
Moses 
Charlie 
Johnny 
Josie 
Martha 
Leah Lily 
Lucassie 
Pasa 
Charlie 
Peter 
Charlie 
Lizzie 
Lucassie 
Eva 
Johnny 
Noah 
Mary 
Rita 
Alicie 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 


Wife 
Wife 
Son 
Son 


Wife 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 
Son 


Wife 


Wife 
Son 


Wife 
Dau 
Dau 


Disc No. 


£9-1574 
£9-1815 
E9-2337 
£9-1569 
E9-1610 
E9-2149 
E9-1568 
E9-1573 
E9-751 
E9-754 
E9-1884 
E9-1989 
E9-731 
E9-1710 
E9-2618 
E9-2830 
E9-735 
E9-2133 
E9-730 
E9-1558 
E9-2329 
E9-908 
E9-903 
E9-2129 
E9-2202 
E9-2154 
E9-2128 
E9-699 
E9-700 
E9-2224 
E9-889 
£9-1728 
E9-2477 
E9-890 
E9-1834 
E9-1933 
E9-1620 
E9-1621 
E9-2317 
£9-1612 
E9-1730 
E9-2327 
E9-2617 
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Family Names 


NUKTIALUK 
NUKTIALUK 


NULIK 
NULUKIE 
NULUKIE 


NULUKIE 
NUTARAK 


NUVALINGAK 


NUVALINGAK 
OHAITUK 
OHAITUK 


OHAITUK 
OHAITUK 


OOMAYOUALOOK 
OOMAYOUALOOK 
OOMAYOUALOOK 
OOMAYOUALOOK 
OWEETALTUK 


OWEETALUKTUK 


PALLISER 
PALLISER 
PALLISER 


PALLISER 


PALLISER 


PALLISER 
PALLISER 
PALLISER 
PAULOSIE 
PAULOSIE 
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Given Names 


Charlie Sapa 


Rebecca 
Johnny 
Timothy 
Alicie 

Daniel 

Mina 

Josie 

Maggie Nuvalinga 
Maggie 

Elijah 

Elisapee 
Pilupusi Qingalik 
Annie 

Sarah 

Allie 

Caroline 

Peter Jobie 
Emily 
Simeonie 

Anna Miloktok 
Eva 

Isa 

Joanassie 

Mina 

Daniel 

Dora 

Jacob 

Parsa Maggie Nungak 
Annie 

Caroline 
Charlie 


George 
Minnie 
Eva 
Joe 
Annie 
Lizzie 
Mary 
Nellie 
Easter 
Isarah 


Son 
Wife 
Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 


Disc No. 


E9-2328 
E9-1646 
E9-2333 
E9-73 
E9-1571 
E9-1685 
E9-1826 
E9-1660 
E9-1807 
E9-1663 
£9-912 
E9-721 
E9-718 
E9-719 
E9-2418 
E9-2225 
E9-922 
E9-925 
E9-2310 
E9-924 
£9-2120 
E9-1747 
£9-1576 
E9-1749 
E9-1751 
E9-1702 
E9-1662 
E9-1565 
E9-1661 
E9-2117 
£9-1885 
E9-2153 


E9-1790 
E9-1991 
E9-2602 
E9-1300 
E9-1623 
E9-1618 
E9-1994 
E9-2201 
E9-1961 
E9-2142 


Family Names 


PAULOSIE 
PAULOSIE 


POV 


POV 
POV 


SAMSACK 


SAMSACK 


SHAOMIK 
SMILER 


TUKI 
TUKI 
TUKI 
TUKI 
TUKI 
TUKI 


TUKI 


TUKI 

WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 


WEETALUKTUK 


WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 
WEETALUKTUK 


Given Names 


Noah Tukai 
Sarah 
Paulosie 
Eva 
Abraham 
Alicie 
Charlie 
Alicie 
Moses 
Annie 
Allie 
Anna 
Etosack 
Elisabee 
Samsack Jnr 
Louisa 
Davidee 
Isa 

Lucy 
Daniel 
Annie 
Caroline 
Lucassie 
Noah 
Peter 
Pinnie 
Silassie 
Lydia 
Mina 
Tuki 
Annie 
Daniel 
Eli 
Eliasie 
Elisabee 
Eva 
Jamessie 
Mina 
Jeannie 
Malaya 
Mary 
Paulosie 
Lizzie 


Wife 
Wife 
Son 

Wife 
Wife 
Wife 


A/Son 
Dau 


Wife 
A/Son 


Wife 
Dau 


Wife 


Wife 


Disc No. 


E9-1542 
E9-1563 
E9-1540 
E9-1541 
E9-884 

E9-885 

E9-2342 
E9-2123 
E9-791 

E9-792 

E9-1561 
E9-1841 
E9-1559 
E9-1723 
E9-2312 
E9-2610 
E9-876 

E9-706 

E9-707 

E9-2322 
E9-2217 
E9-1772 
E9-1773 
E9-1771 
E9-1769 
E9-1955 
E9-1768 
E9-1584 
E9-2346 
E9-1766 
E9-1761 
£9-1932 
E9-2203 
E9-1843 
E9-1754 
£9-2150 
E9-1515 
E9-2109 
E9-1746 
E9-1759 
E9-2134 
E9-1760 
E9-760 
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Family Names 


WEETALUKTUK 


WEETALUKTUK 


WEETALUKTUK 


WILLIAMS 
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Given Names 


Sarollie 
Maggie Nunga 
Simeonie 
Lucy 

Jobie 

Willia 

Annie 
Johnny 

Kitty 


Wife 


Wife 
Son 


A/Dau 


Wife 


Disc No. 


E9-1836 
E9-1805 
£9-1752 
E9-1753 
E9-2345 
E9-696 
E9-2323 
E9-748 
E9-897 
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